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Leadership Purged 
Ig-k In Soviet Georgia 

Moscow Calls Nationalist Protests § 
® th e Back for Perestroika v 
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By David Remnick 

tf Do toeli ^ilaJn^fc WfaiAmuifwi Pm f Smirr 

problem "k ^ wi^iiy MOSCOW — The Communist 
J| s%; Party leader in the Soviet republic 
o Q s .Of Georgia, Dzhuxnber Paritshvili, 

^atnig, tw , *und a government leader were re- 
?^ rr >' Zinm«i'®ar ft Pk«d “ connection with 
|* u ard on jgj: the confrontation between Soviet 

Jj 5 contribiiHllr *» HS w»ps and nationalist demonstra- 
^ystrcphv Aw as . t0 4itJ ! wr& that left 19 people dead and 
r hundreds wounded, 

u t . Q Mr. PatiashvilTs replacement is 




sSSSsSs 


JohnTi 

women n 


In T.I . 0 Mr- PanashvtlTs replacement is 

and »ir„ Aviv . Baikal. Givi Gumbaridze, 45, head of the 
sin «? Gwraiwi KGB for the past two 

annual*! 6 ^ rn on«s- The party also replaced 

Anhur »{£? “fee republic's, prime minister, 2ur- 

L °tial Pian 0 bab Chkeidze, with a senior party 

n official, Nodar Qtiianava, accord* 

John t. D ing to the Soviet news agency Ttss. 

women Officials said the party would 

confirpvS^^S to 8150 . coas,dcr 1 request by the re- 
public’s president, (W L Chcrke- 
wo-id H aia , 10 * wiieved of his post It 

aooui n, e Under the circumstances, the 

w^aadthe^SJ? shake-up in Uk Georgian Commu- 
00015 be pubhshJ^i nist Party apparatus was pmfict- 
n n $ ^iWe. After violence broke out last 
Max von cJL y*** 1x1 Artuou* and Azerbaijan, 
dissute wS, tT 1 1 K*. the party leaders in those republics 
aoverenJ.rJS"® » Bf *!» quickly replaced. 
KwS & Oorb^ev’i poHcies 

aad 120 omCSL " 1 F 0 ^ of grow openness haw given me 
to M ^ Onor a toT» 10 national movements m nearly all 
erf the counnv’s 15 republics, but 
n’si ^ i ,3 .‘tt ML now he and the rest of Moscow’s 

^ hUfid fnr ■ n.nrtv tra/lnrflbin bw MaViAa it nlaer 


iMSi 


of the country's IS republics but 
now he and the rest of Moscow’s 
party leadership are making it dear 
that they see such movements aa a 


iSS > Woa * in. it tkut see aidi mowmenu aa a 
a greea. but found Mj-iZ serious threat to perestroika^ their 

3DT#£?1 Afiar nn.:_ vwvioram fnr nnrlannranfl — 1 


appeal- Alter pay 

die counirv. Heir 


program for widespread changes. 

The Soviet Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Gennadi L Gerasimov, 


demonstrations, were planned for . , 

Saturday and Sunday. " - • Jr ‘ 

A curfew is still inpUce from 1 1 
P.M. to 6 A.M. but Foreign Minis- 
ter Eduard A. Shevardnadze re- 
portedly idd a group of Getvgian 
scientists that he hoped to lift it in a 
few days. 

Dozens of factories, institutes 
and schools that were closed by 
strikes earlier in the week had re- 
opened by Friday. Transportation 
was operating normally. 

The Soviet authorities said that - ; - } 

most of the fatalities in the clash -'W 7 - .V 
Sunday. came from asphyxiation, 

But activist sources said that sol- k- v l : -.v 
diers had used heavy clubs and ^ : 
sharg^ shovels to beat people to 

In an address Friday 10 the 
Georgian Central Committe. Mr. 

Shevardnadze “no one and 
nothing can justify the deaths of l ^i| 
innocent people.” 

“We are here to look into what 
happened and come to a condo- 
son to make sure that this son of 
tragedy never happens again here 
or elsewhere in the Soviet Union." 1*4§ 

The government newspaper I 2 - fcSia 
vesria seemed to doubt the official 
version of 'events, saying in Fri- 
day's issue that there was a “basis 
for mistrust. 1 ' 

Mr. Gerasimov said that “if an 
investigation finds that soldiers 
bat the pn*ai« aih shovels, 

See SOVIET, Page 2 year. Befaj 
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Bush Agrees 
With Congress 
On Deficit Plan 















Compiled hr Our Staff Front Dispaidtrs 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush and congressional 
leaders announced on Friday a 
general outline of the federal mid- 
get for the next fiscal year that 
would reduce the federal deficit by 
S28 billion. 

The agreement, worked out dur- 
ing more than a month of talks that 
concluded late Thursday night, 
minimally meets the goal in fiscal 
1990 of reducing ihe deficit to 5100 
billion, while putting off tougher 
choices until later. 

Mr. Bush said the plan would be 
“a first, manageable step” toward 
trimming the federal deficit. 

A big chunk of the deficit plan is 
made up of one-time savings and 
accounting procedures that do not 
lessen the long-term deficit prob- 
lem, as well as economic assump- 
tions that are widely viewed as too 
optimistic. 

The plan allows the president to 
contend that he will not violate his 
campaign pledge against new taxes. 


to complete that job if we tackle it 
in manageable steps on an orderly 
basis in a constructive bipartisan 
spirit.” 

“This is not on heroic agree- 
ment," said Jim Wright of Texas, 
the speaker of the House. “If we 
begin with the assumption that 
there can be no significant major 
increase in revenue, this agreement 
is about as good as we could do." 

The lawmakers accepted the 
president's insistence that nothing 
be adopted that could be described 
as a new tax, but they rejected his 
proposals to cut the capital gains 
tax and require state and local gov- 
ernment workers to pay payroll 

See BUDGET, Page 4 


Jem, as well as economic assump- TT Q P/)n/) 7 *ffi 
dans that are widely viewed as too UrO* A.\XslJ%Ji i/9 
optimistic. 

IStrffi On Economy 

campaign pledge against new taxes, * 

and he agreed to lower his military C* 
spending plans so that Congress SpUT MCLTK&t 
could avert a cutback on popular 1 
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year. Beldnd Mr. Bush, from left, were Senator Pete DominkL Jim Wright, the speaker of the 


on Friday to reduce the U.S. budget deficit by $28 bflfion in the next fiscal 
i, Jim Wright, the speaker of the House, and Representative Bill FrenzeL 


k3?3s3 Palestinians May Ask Arafat to Accept Israel Plan 

sights. The rase amounted to “a stab m the back for _/ J 

j >iv.a IMI. uacilne ■u.M.lll. 1 * 


could avert a cutback on popular 
domestic programs. 

The agreement sets the frame- 
work for reducing the budget defi- 
cit by S28 billion, more than 2 per- 
cent of the total SU trillion budget 
for fiscal year 1990, which begins 
OCL 1. 

That, by the administration’s ac- 
counting — which Congress is 
forced by statute to accept — 
would meet the deficit limit of 5100 


By John M. Berry 

fflaiAifignm Pott Service 

WASHINGTON — Stock and 
bond markets rallied strongly Fri- 
day after a series of government 
reports provided new evidence that 
the U.S. economy is growing more 
slowly and that inflationary pres- 
sures may be easing. 

The Federal Reserve Board said 
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perestroika.” 

Tbilisi, the Georgian capital, re- 
JnameddosedtoWKtemrqxirters 
but sources there said that the na- 
tionalists were especially angry 
with Mr. Patiashvili and that there 
was graffiti throughout the city 
palling him a murderer. 

Residents cbnstructeda memori- 
al at Tbilisi's central government 
building, the site of the ritorii last 
Sunday that lolled 19 persons. 

Nearly Z000 people staged a 
. “syTupathy rally”- OTThmsday af-' 
ter the funeral of one of the victims. 
More funerals^ and possibly more 


By Patrick E. Tyler 

Washington Pest Service 


prime minister, Yitzak Shamir, pre- 
sented to the Bush administration 


CAIRO— Some leadere of the ® Washington last twde. They 
Palestinian uprising have decided couM rgjrwent a agmfiontsjxw 
to recommend tothe PLO chair- of flexilahty among centrist Pales- 

man, Yasser Arafat, that he accept ' . . . . 

ITtm.ii «.n r* Palestmian sources and Arab 


to recommend to the PLO chair- 
man, Yasser Arafat, that he accept 
an Israeli call for elections, fol- 
lowed by two years of negotiations 
preparing Israelis to live alongside 
a Palestinian state, according to 
Palestinian sources here. 

The recommendations would 
foEow lhe Palestine Liberation Or- 
. ganization’s official ngection of an 
election proposal that the land! 


The United States says It is confi- 
dent tint the PLO wfll honor the 
pledges it made on Israel Page A 

diplomats in Cairo say the main 
danents of the. Palestinian recom- 
mendations to Mr. Arafat are: 


major towns and cities in the occu- 
pied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

• “Free and democratic elec- 
tions" under the supervision, pref- 
erably, of U.S., Soviet and Egyp- 
tian observers. 

• Negotiations for as Long as two 
years on “internal" Israefi-Pales- 
rinian issues, such as sovereignty 
over natural . resources, security 
functions and economic issues. 

• “Final status" negotiations, 
conducted with representatives of 


to Palestinian “sdf-detennination” 
in a state that would seek confeder- 
ation with Jordan. 


-nol 1*1 nn wp* tfiiQSriHiS 

WAAZt/ X 1 1 , ,, in March for the second straight 

On spending, the plan would re- month. At tl» same time, the use of 

s£s^.^.fe progr, “ “ssssiasiu 


k's political bureau. 

Mr. el-Baz also talked Thursday 


A Palestinian source said the in- with Saeed Kamal, the PLO repre- 
terim negotiations would be de- sentative in Egypt. 


signed “to convince the Israelis 
that we are serious about peace.” 

According to the sources, the 
proposals were discussed in a two- 


Egyptian officials are expected 
to discuss the Palestinian recom- 
mendations this weekend with 
Reuven Merhav, director-general 


to below the inflation rate. 

About half of the deficit reduc- 
tion, S14.2 biOion, is to come from 
a combination of increased revenue 
that indude 55.8 bidoa in taxes, 
$2.7 billion in fees for government 
services and $5.7 billion from sell- 
ing government assets, according 


The dollar eased as prospects of 
higher rates receded. Page 17. 

percent last month, to 84 percent, 
after a rimilar drop in February. 
In a separate report, the Labor 


ffp d a tfons to Mr. Arafat are: the PLO and guaranteed by the “die leadership inride” the oocu- 

• Partial Israeli withdrawal from United States “m writing” to Lead pied territories to Osama d-Bai, 


our meeting Thursday at the of the Israeli Foreign Ministry. to sources familiar with the pack- Depmtment said producer prices 

Egyptian Foreign Ministry. A Asked to respond to the reccm- , for finis 5 ied g00< k incre ^ d J: 4 

rominent West Bank Palestinian, mendatkms. Mr. Arafat’s adviser, ^be budget agreement does not permit last month, considerably 
aid Kaiiaari, relayed ideas from . Bai&tm Abu Sharif, said in an in- complete the whole defidt-reduo- le® than the 1 pacent increases m 
the leadership mrittf * the oocu- _ _ tionjob," Mr. Bush said, “but I am January and February. 

See PLO, Page 4 


Egyptian Foreign Ministry. A 
prominent West Bank Palestinian, 
Said Kaiiaari, relayed ideas from 


convinced that we will only be able 
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5 Shot to Death 
In California 

GLEN ELLEN, California 
(AP) — A series erf shootings 
Friday at a winery and two 
homes left at least five persons 
dead, and the authorities said 
they were looking for a miss- 
ing winery worker and his 
three young daughters. 

An alert was issued for Ra- 
mon Salcedo, about 50, after 
three persons were found dead 
at his mother-in-law's home 
and a woman was found dead 
at his home. The fifth victim 
was killed at a winery where 
Mr. Salcedo worked, the sus- 
pect was believed to be an- 
gered over child custody. 


By David B. Ottaway “The United States is opposed to can decide admission into that 

and John M. GosbJco efforts to grant the PLO rights and agency, it appears questionable 

Washington Past Service privileges exceeding its status as m ^tether Ae Umted States can 

„ „ , observer organization within the block the PLO bid. 
WASHINGTON — The Bush ujsj system,” the State Department ^ -n—. *o ua w 

administration has begun a dhdo- said Thursday. “In our view, the 
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administration officials. ThesSSnent saidffadininis- senatora would “seriously 
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They said the State Department trad on 
had told a number of U.S. allies the PLC 
that die administration was “firmly berrinp 
opposed" to the PLO^s efforts to The I 


bosfaroin WHO. aal paxhopation from those agen- 
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opposed" to the PLO^s efforts to The PLO is planning to raise the 

gain wider support for its sdf-pro- issue at the World Health Assem- They called upon Mr. Baker to 
claimed “Palestinian state,” which bly, the animal meeting of WHO’s use “every means at 
has already been recognized by 98 166 members scheduled for May 8 to discourage this i 
countries. in Geneva. Since a simple majority fort.” 


Jim Wright’s Personal War 

Ethics Charges Divide and Con/use House Colleagues 






By Robin Toner 

New York Timet Service 


ed that the committee would be 
reluctant to recommend anything 


WASHINGTON —The long in- as serious as a reprimand, a move 
vestigalkui into the HMtinp of the that would likely cost Mr. Wright 
House speaker, Jim Wright, is no his position as speaker. As Pat Wil- 
longer about the arcane rules of the liams, Democrat of Montana, put 


House of Representatives. 


“The ground would start to 


It has moved beyond the custom- move under him if he were repri- 
ary backbiting of partisan warfare, manded.” 


It is now very personal 


Earlier Thursday, at a 


Mr. Wright is all wounded pride meeting of the Democratic leader- 
and honor as be stalks the hails of ship organization, Mr. Wright told 






Michael R. Milken, who 
agreed to set aside $600 
imffio n in assets and post a 
$1 ntinifln bond. Page 13. 

Gsnaral N«ws 

Opponents (rf Vietnam's Cam- 
bodia occupation insist on a 
political as wdi as a military 
settlement Page 2. 
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Missteps mtd Syrian threats 
contributed to France’s mis- 
adventure in Lebanon. Page 5. 

Binhwas/FInanea 

IBM posted a small rise in 
first-quarter profit but it 
chewed the market. Page 13. 

Special Report 

Can Cyprus become a unified 
island again? A look at the 
efforts to change the status 
quo. Pages ML 
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The Dollar 

In Mow York 


the Capitol 

His smile is very tight His eyes 
are bright with rage. 

“He is dying a thousand deaths 
inside,” said Charles W. Stcnhoim, 
a fellow Texas DeraocraL 

As Mr. WrighL entered the 
House on Thursday morning, he 
wheeled around when a reporter 
asked whether he intended to fight 

“There arc some things worth 
fighting for,” be said. “One of them 
is personal honor, a reputation 
earned over 66 years of Hying, giv- 
ing.” 

In 200 years, none of Mr. 
Wright's 47 predecessors in the na- 
tion r s third-highest office was ever 
voted out of Congress by his peers, 
officially reprimanded or round 
guilty of chains serious enough to 
force resignation. 

Yet, now, Mr. Wright's col- 
leagues on the ethics committee 
have reportedly voted to charge the 
speaker with about 30 rules viola- 
tions. 

The ethics committee, which will 
not issue a final ruling on dm 
charges until hearing Mr. Wright's 
defense, has a wide range of sanc- 
tions at its disposal if it decides to 
hold the speaker accountable. 

It can issue a simple statement of 
criticism or recommend reprimand, 

censure or expulsion. 

Members of both parties predict- 


some 60 Democrats that he would 
fight. 

He said he categorically rejected 
the notion that he had accepted 
improper gifts from a Texas fnend 
who had interests in legislation, or 
that he had circumvented limits on 
outside income by peddling his 
autobiography to interest groups. 

His voice began to crack as he 
spoke of his wife — as it would 
crack later in the day when he de- 
livered a similar speech for the tele- 
vision cameras — and bis col- 
leagues began to applaud. 

“It was one of the most dramatic 
speeches I’ve ever beard,” a Demo- 
cratic member said. 

Mr. Wright press®! on “ti al 
the end of his speech the Demo- 
crats rose in a standing ovation for 
this difficult man, this man who so 
often, kept his own counsel tins 
man who was ninmig to them now 
as he battled for his ppHtical life. 

Extraordinary dungs were hap- 
pening in the House of Representa- 
tives Thursday. 

Hie Hons were not lying down 
with the lambs, but rivals and old 
fniders stood shoulder to shoulder 
with Mr. Wright, at least while the 
television cameras were whining. 

Mr. Wright's old Texas buddies, 
of course, were in fuD cry, and the 


leadership of the House put on a 
careful display of unity ana comi ty. 

But even other Democrats with 
misgivings about Mr. Wright — 
and there are many now — voiced 
support for the speaker or at least 
stayed silenL 

There are strong reasons for this: 
the expectation of party loyalty in 
the House, the possibility that the 
speaker will survive and will surely 
remember any wavering, and the 
worry that any strict new reading of 
the rules could be applied to the 

See WRIGHT, Page 4 
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FRICTION ON THE MOUNT — An Arab complaining Friday to Israelis about the rime 
needed for Moslems to retrieve ID cards that had been taken from them before worship at Al 
Aqsa Mosque in Jerusalem. The dty was calm, but there was mrest elsewhere in Israel Page 5. 


Prices of consumer goods and 
business capital equipment both 
rose only about half as fast as they 
did in the previous months. 

Meanwhile, the Commerce De- 
partment reported that business 
sales dropped 0.9 percent in Febru- 
ary, the first decline since Novem- 
ber 1987 and the steepest drop in 
more than two years. 

Investors reacted positively to 
the news of slower economic 
growth because they believe it 
means the Federal Reserve will not 
need to keep lifting interest rates, 
as it has been doing for more than a 
year in order to cool the economy 
and keep inflation in check. 

Both short- and long-term inter- 
est rates fell with some short rates 
dropping by nearly two-tenths of a 
percentage point. 

The stock market, which 
dropped the day before, surged. 
The Dow Jones average of 30 in- 
dustrial stocks rose 41.06 points to 
close at 2337.06. 

In another report, the Commerce 
Department said the merchandise 
trade deficit rose by more than 20 
percent in February to SI 0.50 bil- 
lion from a downward-revised 
$ 8.68 trillion in January. (Page 13.) 

The continued large monthly 
trade deficits were also seen by an- 
alysts as a sign that the domestic 
economy was expanding more 
slowly. 

A large rise in UJ3. exports, pro- 
duction of which adds to the gross 
national product, was responsible 
for much of the drop in the trade 
deficit in the first half of 1988. 
With exports now increasing much 
more slowly, U.S. manufacturers' 
orders and their production are 
also rising more slowly. 

Investors particularly welcomed 
the report of lower inflation in 
March. But some analysts cau- 

See INDEX, Page 17 


Anger and Despair as Oil 'Cleanup 9 Oozes Along 


By Roberto Sure 

New York Timet Service 

KNIGHT ISLAND, Alaska — At dusk, 
the fishermen on Herring Bay looked al ibe 
day’s “catch,” motiy pools of oil drcled by 
yellow containment booms, and cursed be- 
cause ibe Exxon Corp. bad promised to 
send ships to sldm up the oil but the ships 
had not arrived. 

Herring Bay was the target for what 
Alaskan officials bad proclaimed as “the 
first major offensive operation” against the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill 

By nightfall, all involved acknowledged 
that the operation had failed, as so many 
others bad failed, because of sheer confu- 
sion. 

“Today's been a waste and that’s pretty 
typical” said Warren Chapel, a fishing 
boat captain, who had gathered oil 
throughont Wednesday but then had no- 
where to lake it. 

Nearly a week after President George 
Bush ordered the Pentagon to help acceler- 
ate and coordinate the cleanup, the U.S. 
government’s rote remained minor. 


The “armed forces personnel” that Mr. 
Bush said would be made available were 
nowhere to be seen, and the cleanup stayed 
a slow, chaotic effort. 

A U.S. Air Force communications team 
set up a satellite radio link. The link bad 
been used to plan the operation, but it bad 
broken down by the time the operation 

Exxon has been ordered to proride a 
deamip plan by the weekend- Page 4. 

began faltering and there was no way to 
find out why the promised oil-collection 
skimmers were not in place. 

Two U.S. Navy skimmers, leased and 
commanded by Exxon, were among the 
ships that did not show up. 

So far, the ma ' n U.S. government contri- 
bution to the cleanup has been in airlifts 
that bring Exxon's equipment to Alaska. In 
addition, the U.S. Coast Guard has seven 
cutters offering support services. 

U.S. and Exxon officials in Alaska in- 
sisted that the armed forces would not do 


much more. Rear Admiral Edward Nelson, 

commander of the coast guard forces in 
Alaska, said at a town meeting in Valdez 
on Tuesday, “We will not be bringing in 
massive numbers of troops.” 

The admiral said all available jobs would 
be filled first by people from the Prince 
William Sound area and then by those 
from elsewhere in Alaska. Only after these 
labor pools were exhausted would troops 
be needed, he said. 

That statement drew a smattering of 
applause from citizens eager to keep high- 
paying Exxon jobs for themselves and their 
neighbors. Exxon officials said they had no 
trouble getting all the workers they could 
handle. 

The promise to keep troops out is about 
all that is m ak ing people happy around 
Prince William Sound these days as frus- 
tration with the cleanup’s slow progress 
rises. 

An increasing amount of anger is being 
directed at Exxon, whose tanker spilled 
more than 240,000 barrels of crude oQ 
when it hit a reef in the sound on March 24. 


“We are out here working our hearts out 
without accomplishing anything because 
there's no one in charge and that's the real 
problem," said Jim Aguiar, a fishing boat 
captain who has been helping to recover 
the oil. 

Taking charge of the cleanup is the one 
measure Mr. Bush has steadfastly refused 
to consider. Although he said April 7 that 
“Exxon’s efforts, standing alone, are not 
enough," Exxon still controls most of the 
equipment at work. 

The company said that it had recovered 
about 8 percent of the oil spilled. When 
Alaska sought federal intervention in early 
April, a major complaint was that Exxon 
had no overall plan for the cleanup. That 
plan was promised but has yet to appear. 

Under the law, Exxon is responsible for 
cleaning up the spill The company's oper- 
ations center in Valdez, about 30 miles (50 
kilometers) from Herring Bay, said Sunday 
that it was sending someone to coordinate 

See SPILL, Page 4 
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Germans 
Disagree on 
Who Took 
Bomb on Jet 


By Serge Schmemann 

He* York Tunes Service 

BONN — West German prose- 
cutors said Friday that they had no 
evidence to substantiate reports 
that a Lebanese- American passen- 
ger had inadvertently checked in 
the bomb that blew apart Pan Am 
Sight 103 over Lockerbie in De- 
cember. 

Alexander PrechteL spokesman 
for the federal prosecutor’s office 
in Karlsruhe, said that according to 
West German information, the sus- 


pected passenger checked two 
small soft bags into rite plane’s car- 
go hold, ana not a hard suitcase. 
Mr. Preduel said British investiga- 
tors had previously indicated a 
hard suitcase was evidently used to 
carry the bomb. 

According to reports from 
Washington citing government of- 
ficials, Die passenger, Khalid Jaa- 
far, 21, has been tentatively identi- 
fied as the unwitting carrier of the 
bomb, which was believed to have 
been concealed in a portable radio- 
cassette recorder with a detonator 
designed to go off at a set altitude. 

The reports said that an agent of 


the Syrian-sponsored Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Pales- 


tinian-General Command appar- 
ently planted the bomb in a piece 
of luggage carried by Mr. Jaafar, 
who was among the 239 people 
killed in the downed jetliner. 

CBS News had reported further 
that the bomb was placed in Mr. 
Jaafar’s suitcase by a relative of 
Hafez Kassem Dalkamom, a senior 
officer of the Palestinian group 
who was arrested in West Germany 
in October. The police found in Mr. 
Dalkamoni's possession a bomb of 
the kind suspected of bringing 
down Flight 103: Semiex plastic 
explosive with a barometric deto- 
nator concealed in a radio-cassette 
player. 

Mr. Prechtel and other West 
German investigators, however, 
said they have no evidence to sup- 
port the CBS allegations. 

“If you bring np speculation like 
this, you must have evidence,” Mr. 
Prechtel said. “Neither we nor the 
local prosecutors in Frankfurt have 
any evidence that the PLFP-GC 
gave a radio-cassette bomb to Mr. 
Jaafar.” 

Mr. Prechtel noted that he also 
had no evidence that the Palestin- 
ian group and Mr. Jaafar were not 
involved. 


West Goman authorities have 
consistently countered speculation 
or reports alleging that the bomb 
might have been originally checked 
in as cargo luggage in Frantfurt, 
where Flight 103 originated as a 
Boeing 727. Luggage from that 
plane was transferred in London to 
a Boeing 747, which continued on 
toward New York under the same 
flight designation. 
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Autopsy on Hoffman Is Inconclusive I 


-ioi 


DOYLESTOWN, Pennsylvania (UH) — Medical authorities said '' 

Friday that results of an aulopsy on Abiac Hoffman,ihe prominent aati- 
war activist of the 1960s, were inconclusive and that they would need '*"*-*: *■- 4 " 
more tests to determine the cause of death,. . . <•/:- ; 

Mr. Hoffman, 52, was discovered dead Wednesday in hi&apartmexu It -i~ - 

Sotebury Township. about 25 males (40 kflometertf north of Pfafladetohia £? '' '.*■>_ -•* 
A pathologist at Doylestown Hospital, Ifalben Fffiingcr.^aid lKoiiterS : k ' 

additional tests Friday but said the results would not be available f w 
several days. . .. • 

Mr. Hoffman’s family and friends said he had been depressed follow- 
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South African soldiers at their camp at OshSkango, on Namihia’s border with Angola, near a UN assembly point 


Pretoria to Putt Troops Out of SWAPO Havens 


WINDHOEK, Nambibia — 
South Africa agreed on Friday to 
withdraw troops from churches 
where retreating SWAPO guerrillas 
can report to be escorted out of 
Namibia, a United Nations official 
said. 

The official, Cedric Thom berry, 
director of the UN Transition As- 
sistance Group, said churches were 
being cleared to serve as havens for 
guerrillas of the South-West Africa 
People's Organization heading for 
Angola. 

South African and SWAPO offi- 
cials sad guerrillas appeared to be 
making thdr own way across the 
border, avoiding UN facilities set 
up under an international agree- 
ment for their safe evacuation. 


“They are coming by them- 
selves,'* the SWAPO information 


secretary, Hidipo Hamutenya, said 
in Luanda. “You can forget about 


in Luanda. “You can forget about 
the assembly pants.” 

South Africa and the United Na- 
tions said Friday they would ex- 
tend by a week the date by which 
all SWAPO troops were to be out 
of Namibia. 

Meanwhile, South African-led 
security forces in Namibia ItiRed 13 


SWAPO guerrillas since April 8, a 
South African official said Friday. 


South African official said Friday. 

Seven died in a single battle five 
kilometers (three miles) from a 
UN-monitored border assembly 
point, said Gerhard Roux, a 
spokesman for the Namibian gov- 
ernment. 

He said the latest fighting, on 


Thursday, raised the death toll to 
276 guemllas since April 1. 

In Cape Town, Foreign Minister 
R.F. Botha said 350 SWAPO fight- 
ers had returned to Angola without 
seeking UN help, leaving about 900 
still in Namibia. 

Only five survivors of a fierce 10- 
day battle with South African-led 
troops earlier this month have 
sought help in returning to Angola. 

Under the international plan for 
the territory’s independence from 
Pretoria, they are to wait in Angola 
for UN clearance to re-enta 1 Na- 
mibia. 

Four guerrillas reported to a 
churdi and were handed over to 
UN transition group officers. 

A fifth man who reported to Na- 
mibian police is still being held by 
security forces in the northern bor- 


der region. Mr. Thcmbeny said 
UN officials had not yet been able 
to trace him 

No one has reported directly to 
any of the nine border assembly 
pants staffed jointly by the UN 
and South Africa. SWAPO, clergy- 
men and soldiers have criticized the 
assembly points for being too dose 
to South African military bases. 

Mr. Thom berry acknowledged 
that “the potential cMIlmg effect of 
the South African presence at the 
assembly points." but said guerril- 
las would soon be able to report 
safely to any church. 

“South African security fences 


will not deploy in the vicinity of 
churches,” he said. “We believe this 
is accepted and understood and the 
message is now bong passed with 
perfect clarity to all concerned.” 


general assessment < 

Hanoi Is Pressed lor Cambodian Political Accord 

Tins formulation 
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By Michael Richardson 

International Herald Tribune 

SINGAPORE — Opponents of 
Vietnam's military occupation of 
Cambodia say they will insist on 
political as well as military settle- 
ment terms to prevent the type of 
turmoil that has engulfed Afghani- 
stan and Namibia following incom- 
plete peace accords. 

Analysts say that in an effort to 
press concessions from Hanoi, the 
United States this week made it 
clear that es tablishm ent of normal 
diplomatic and trade ties with Viet- 
nam is conditional on a compre- 
hensive solution to the Cambodian 
conflict 

Such a solution would indude 
acceptance of power-sharing ar- 
rangements in Cambodia that Ha- 
noi and the Vietnam-supported 
government in Phnom Penh op- 
pose, U.S. officials said. 

China has warned Vietnam that 
it will not halt aid to the Khmer 
Rouge and other guerrilla groups in 
the Cambodian resistance until 
Hanoi's pledge to withdraw all its 
forces from Cambodia fay the end 
of September is verified by a Unit- 
ed Nations-appointed supervisory 
body. 

The United States has also said it 
mil continue to aid non-Commu- 
nist Cambodian guerrillas. 

Hanoi and Phnom Penh are evi- 
dently counting on Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk to desert the Khmer 
Rouge, blamed for the deaths of 
hundreds of thousands of Cambo- 
dians before the Vietnamese inva- 
sion in 1978, and make an accord 
with Hun Sen, Cambodia’s Viet- 
namese-backed prime minister. 

But the diplomats said Vietnam 
and its ally in Cambodia were seri- 
ously underestimating the determi- 
nation of China, the united Stales, 
the Association of South East 
Asian Nations, and the Cambodian 
guerrillas to resist proposals so far 


would be led by Prince Sihanouk, 
the head of the coalition of Chi- 
nese-backed guerrillas fighting the 
Vietnamese, the sources said. 

(Mr. Gorbachev will arrive in 
Beijing on May 15 for the first 
Chinese-Soviet summit meeting 
since 1959. But his envoy, Igor A 
Rogachev, a deputy foreign minis- 
ter, has postponed a preparatory 
visit to Beijing because of the dis- 
pute, they said. Both sides said the 
meeting itself did not appear to be 
jeopardized by the dispute.] 

' In recent statements, countries 
of of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations, China, the United 
States and Prince Sihanouk have 
emphasized that a promise by Viet- 
nam on April 5 to withdraw its 
remaning troops from Cambodia 
within six months is only one step 
toward resolution of the regional 
conflict, now in its 1 1 Lb year. 

The prince and Hun Sen have 
agreed to resume stalled peace talks 
in Jakarta early in May. 

S. Chandra Das, a member of 
Singapore's governing party who is 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of Parliament, said Fri- 
day that the Association of South 


East Asian Nations wanted a settle- 
ment that included political as well 
as military saf guards. 

The association's members are 
Brunei, Indonesia, Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thai- 
land 

Without a comprehensive settle- 
ment, Mr. Chandra Das warned 
there might be “a bloodbath in 
Cambodia after a Vietnamese with- 
drawal” that would undermine po- 
litical stability in the region. 

China's official Xinhua news 
agency said that unless Hand and 
the Vietnam-supported govern- 
ment in Phnom Penh agreed to 
share power with the Cambodian 
resistance, including the Khmer 
Rouge, and accept united Nations 
supervision, Cambodia would be- 
come like Afghanistan after the So- 
viet pullout, “bogged down in the 
rbyssof a civil war.” 

Western diplomats said oppo- 
nents of Vietnam’s presence in 
Cambodia also wanted to ensure 
that mistakes made in Namibia be- 
cause of late introduction of an 
understrength and underequipped 
UN peacekeeping force were not 
repeated in Cambodia. 


The United States, said Marga- 
ret Tutwfler, a State Department 
spokesman in W ashington, would 
support an armed peacekeeping 
force in Cambodia, probably under 
UN auspices. 

“We are convinced,” she added, 
“that an international presence 
most be established in Cambodia 
sufficiently strong to be able to 
monitor effectively the Vietnamese 
withdrawal, a cease-fire, a free and 
fair election process, and other pro- 
visions” of an overall settlement. 

Daniel (TDonahue, the UJS. am- 
bassador to Thailand, said in Bang- 
kok on Wednesday that withdrawal 
of Vietnamese forces was not 
enough to bring about diplomatic 
ties mid end a longstanding U.S. 
embargo on aid, trade and com- 
mercial dealings with Vietnam. 

Normalization of relations 
would only occur “in the context of 
an acceptable solution” in Cambo- 
dia, Mr. O’Donahue added. 

After announcing the troop 
withdrawal plans, Vietnam's for- 
eign minister, Nguyen Co Tkach, 
said the way was now open for 
normalizing ties with the United 
States. 
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(A dispute over the Cambodia 
question is delaying preparations 
for the Chinese-Soviet summit 
meeting next month, Reuters re- 
ported Friday from Beijing, quot- 
ing sources on both sides. They said 
the dispute is holding up agreement 
on a summit communique. 

[China is continuing to press 
Moscow to ensure that a post-with- 
drawal Cambodian government 


The Associated Press 
TOKYO — Shin taro Abe, the 
politician viewed as the likely suc- 
cessor to Prime Minister Nobora 
Takeshi ta, acknowledged Friday 
that his wife had been receiving 
monthly donations for three years 
from the company at the center of a 
stock trading scandal. 

Mr. Abe, secretary-general erf the 
^jverning Ub^ Democratic Par- 
ty, called a news conference to con- 
firm a report that his wife, Yoko 
Abe, received $2300 a month as a 
consultant for Recruit Co. from 
February 1986 to September 1988. 

His remarks followed a report in 
the Mainichi Shimbun that his wife 
had received about 93 milium yen 
(170000) from 1985 to 1988. 

“Neither my wife nor I knew 
about this and I have left all my 
financial matters to my secretar- 
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ies,” Mr. Abe said. “After investi- 
gation, we found this was true and I 

The^dosure haskft the gov- 
erning party without a strong can- 
didate untouched by the stock af- 
fair to succeed Mr. Takeshi ta. 

Mr. Takeshi ta acknowledged 
Tuesday that he and dose aides 
accepted $1.15 million in donations 
and discounted stock from Recruit 
Ql, a publishing conglcmierate ac- 
cused of bribing politicians in ex- 
change lor favorable legislation. 

The prime minister bos rejected 
demands that he resign. His term 
expires in the fall 

In July, Mr. Abe acknowledged 
that his secretary bought shares cf 
a Recruit subsidiary before they 
were listed on the market and then 
made huge profits when they ap- 
peared on the Tokyo Stock Ex- 
change. 

Opposition parties said Mr. 
Abe’s statement Friday was further 
evidence of the corruption within 
the ruling party and renewed calls 



By Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Past Service 

WASHINGTON — The NATO 
secretary-general, Manfred 
Wdrner, is promoting a compro- 
mise statement that raTk (or keep- 
ing short-range nuclear weapons in 
Europe “up to date” to defuse a 
dispute that threatens to (fisropt 
the meeting of NATO h ead* of 
government next month. 

Mr. W&coer presented the ap- 
proach as Ins idea in an interview 
.with Washington Post editors and 
reporters. But he added that he was 
“workup with the allies to ^t such 
a compromise agreed upon.” 

Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 
appeared Wednesday to support 
Mr. W&mer’s proposal, saying that 
“the tinting is open to question” cm 
mode rnization- As learn as a com- 
mitment is made, Mr. Cheney said, 
“I don’t think it has to be done 
immediately.” 

The dimute concerns the future 
erf NATO's short-range nuclear 
weapons in Europe. The alliance is 
committed to deploying a replace- 
ment for the Lance missals fay the 
mid-1990s, when it is due to be 
declared obsolete. 

Some NATO members would 
like to secure that comnntiDent 
with dedsbns that would allow im- 
mediate development and eariy 
production erf the replacement mis- 
sOe But others have reservations, 
believing that public support far 
new nuclear deployments has 
waned in light erf improved East- 
West relations. 

Mr. WSmer’s method of resolv- 
ing the dispute would not require a 
NATO norrmrilrnnnt at thin time tO 
procure or deploy a new short- 
range nuclear missile system, nor 
would it appear to involve any dec- 
laration that NATO pledges to 
modernize the Lance missile. 

Instead, Mr. W&mer proposes 
that NATO leaden agree on “a 
general assessment of the need for 
such weapons and a general affir- 
mation to keep them up to dale.” 

This formulation is dose to the 
one that settled alliance differences 
on the same issue last year during 
(he meeting of NATO leaden in 
Brussels. 

Farmer President Ronald Rea- 
gan and other NATO heads of gov- 
ernment had agreed to continue a 
strategy “based on an appropriate 
mix of adequate and effective nu- 
clear and conventional forces, 
which will continue to be kept up- 
to-date where necessary.” 

Since electoral reverses early ibis 
year. Chancellor Helmut Kohl and 
his West Goman government have 
resisted U.S. proposals to replace 
the Lance miss3eat least until after 
the December 1990 West German 
national elections. 

Mr. Kohl's foreign minister, 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher, who 
leads a separate factum of die co- 
alition government, has been call- 
ing for negotiations with the Soviet 
Union about the fixture of short- 
range missiles. 

Mr. Kohl shook up his govern- 
ment Thursday, replacing his de- 
fense minister and several other 
key aides, in an effort to deal with 
his party’s sagging political for- 
tunes. It is undear what effect the 
shifts will have on the nuclear- 
weapons dispute, according to 
Washington o fficials. 

The House Armed Services 
Committee chairman, Les Aspin. a 
Democrat of Wisconsin, who met 
Mr. Warner shortly before his dec- 
larations to The Post, said he had 
told the NATO official that a spe- 
cific deployment decision for a new 
short-range missile was not needed 
at this point, although anything 
that tilted in that direction was 
helpful 

Mr. WOrner said the NATO 
meeting statement on short-range 
nuclear issues should also contain 
an “arms-control perspective,” 
which be did not spdl out. He also 
said a statement might explicitly 
renounce any “zoo solution” un- 
der which all nuclear weapons 
would be eliminated from Europe. 

A U3. official said Washington 


ing a serious car crash in June. His mother, Florence Hoffman, 83; of ‘ aI 
Worcester, Massachusetts, said: “Jack, his brother who was with inm ag 


the time, said Abbic was so depressed but we ruled out that he did away ' 

with himself because there were no drags around him." . 4 


Congress Approves Aid for Contras 


WASHINGTON (NYT) — Congress has approved 549.7 nuhkn in 
aid to the Nicaraguan rebels that is meant to sustain them through 
February 1990, when Nicaragua is tentatively scheduled to bold dec. 
dons. ’ “■ - 

The measure, a compromise worked out between the Bush adnumstra- 
tion and Congress, was approved by the Senate, 89 to 9, and the Howl 

309 to I in. House Speaker Tim Wrigftt frf Texas said tile le gishirinq 
in motion a united, single- voice policy.” ^1 

The money could be used to provide the so-called contras with food, 
clothing, shelter and medical care. It could also be used to nay for thdr 
return to Nicaragua if the rebels wanted to take part in the civic am) 

November to review the shuati^^^lh the akHfit se^L am ^* n 
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F ood and Fuel Convoy Gets to Kabul 


KABUL (AF) — A huge convoy delivered food and fad to Kabul after 
breaking through aguemDa blockade along a maj or supply route Friday. 

The convoy of about 100 tracks and tanks pushed down the Sahng 
Highway running south from the Soviet border to the capital The 




by Moslem insurgents. The guerrillas are hoping to starve the capital m> 
surrender. 

As the convoy moved down the highway, soldiers fired from tanks and 
machine-gun posts into the surrounding mountains where the innngaas 
are hiding. Helicopter gqnships provided protection for the convoy 
Several tracks appeared to have been damaged and one truck was 
carrying several wounded men. 
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Seoul Seizes 2 on Security Suspicions* u ppi* 

SEOUL (UFI) — The South Kcrean government on Friday arrested t f 


were conspiring to visit North Korea without governmental perads&ca 

Lee Young Hee, 60, a journalism professor at Hanyang University sad 
editorial adviser to the daily Hankyoreh Shinmtm, was arrested. Adkii- 
ties also detained Im Char Kyung, vice president of the newspaper 
Neither has been charged. ' 

A spokesman for the Joint Public Security investigation Center, aM 
force that investigates suspected leftists, raid Mr. Lee wag- though to 
have sent a letter to Ryorake Yasue, this former editor in dud at the 
Japanese monthly mn^Tme. Sekai, asking to arrange & meeting with 
President II Sung of North Korea. Attempting to setup such a meeting 
violates the National Security Law, the spokesman said. 
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Chad Says It Crushed a Coup Attempt 


NDJAMENA, Chad (Reuters) — The government said Friday that it 
had crashed a rebellion earlier this month involving Interior Ma&aj| 
Ibrahim Mahamat Itno, die country’s army commander and aprekku 
tial adviser. . . • 

The plot was uncovered on the night of April t, accenting to an offind 

o nmtmimq nfc- Tt named the army commander , HTassan Dj amoraai, andfle ' 

presidential security adviser, Idnss Deby, in addition to Mr. Itna 
Mr. Itno had saved on occasion as a stand-in for President Haste | 
Habib at official functions. In November, he headed a delegation tins ! 
negotiated peace with one of Chad's principal opposition laden, j 
Acheikh Ibn Oumar, who has since become fesogn minister. j 
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Hungarian Leader Plans a Shake-tip 


BUDAPEST (Realm) —Prime Minister Mfiklos Nemeth of Hoagtrj 
said Friday that he would propose major government changer wt 
month and an economic strato®' later in the year. 

Weston diplomats said that Foreign Minister Peter Varitonyi iri 
Finance Minister Miklos Vfflanyi were certain^ to go and that new toA 
<rf the trade and cdtnreministnes were expected. They added thal ltae 
might be changes in the ministries of agriculture, industry and bca&h 
Laying pan at the Name for political and economic problems « to 
predecessor, Karofy Grosz, the Communist Party leader, Mr. New* 
said Hungary could no longer idy on an outdated program of eixaMBl 
consolidation and advancement 
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For the Record 




Testimony ended Fridra In Ac InuKortra trial of OBver LNortriftS 1 
48 witnesses and nearly 1 1 weeks. The judge told jurors to return Tfaeriq 
for final arguments, expected to take two days. . - (API 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


SMntaro Abe 


remained opposed to airy commit- 
ment to negotiations with the Sovi- 


for the Diet to be dissolved and 
elections held. 

The revelations about Mr. Abe, a 
former foreign minister, malm it 
tmlikely he would be able to win 
the prime minister’s position, polit- 
ical analysts said. 

His wife. Yoko Abe, is the 
daughter of the late Kishi Nobu- 
suke, a prime minister in the eariy 
1960s. 


meat to negotiations with the Sovi- 
ets on short-range missiles because 
it believed that such bargaining 
would eventually result in their 
domination frmn Europe. 

Instead, Washington is empha- 
sizing arms control, which could 
include unfiateral steps to cut back 
the number of NATO nuclear 
weapons. In this context, there is 
talk in NATO circles of a pledge at 
the meeting to make “substantial 
reductions" in nuclear- artillery 
munitions in Western Europe. 


U.S. Gasoline Prices Jump by 10% 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Retail gasoline prices have jumped shajpty® 
the last two weeks across the United States, reaching their highest w® 
in more than three years. Prices at some service stations have gone op ^ 
10 cents a gallon or more, or about 10 percent. 

Several analysts predicted that gasoline prices would stay high ft* 
rest of spring and through the summer, with demand re maining high fix 
at least the next six months. 

Analysts and industry experts mostly attribute tbs huge inoeaaes w 
two factors: higher crude oil prices and widespread antkapatioh tfr 
gasoline supplies will be squeezed by an increase in summer antorori^™ 
travel. The oil spill in Prince William Sound, Alaska, and fires in Vest 
Coast refineries have also affected supplies, both directly and indirect 
analysts say. 

A strike by Afitafia cabin employees faced the Italian airline to 
nearly all flights from Rome and Naples cm Friday. 

Foreign air traffic hi and out of Greece is expected to be paratytfd d® 
weekend as a result erf a decision by airfine workers to go on a 48*J*W |r 
strike. The 1,400 employees of the 42 airlines serving Greece want an** 
■contract with a raise and recognition of their union rights, the preside^ 
of their federation, Panayotis Panousas, said. 1 'At P* 
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SOVIETS: Leadership in Georgian Republic Purged 
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OMEGA CONSTELLATION, 

THE WATCH SOLD AT LEADING JEWELLERS 


(Continued from page 1) 
then there is a question of whether 
those people should be punished.” 
■ Tension Is Widespread 

Tanks and armored vehicles 
rambled through at least three res- 
tive Baltic cities this week, scaring 
residents already shaken by the 
deaths of the demonstrators in 
Georgia, activists and journalists 
told The Associated Press. 

Military officials raid the heavy 
armor was being used in training 
exercises. But the timing frightened 
and then infuriated residents at 
Riga. Tallinn and Tartu, journalists 
said. 

Viktor Renin kov, a Moscow ac- 
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uvist, said that “a monstrous num- 
ber of troops" appeared Monday 
and Tuesday in Tashkent, the capi- 
tal of the Uzbekistan Republic, fol- 
lowing a nationalist meeting on 
Sunday. 

Residents of Riga, the capital of 
Latvia, woke up Monday to the 
sound of about IS tanks railin g 
through their streets, according to 
Alex Grigoriev, editor of the local 
newspaper Atmoda. 

“There was panic and indigna- 
tion,” he said. “It was seen as a 
provocation and an effort to exert 
pressure.” 

Five tflnkc passed through the 
center of Tartu, the university city 
of Estonia, on Thursday morning, 
several hours before a large student 
demonstration against limitary ser- 
vice, according to a witness. 

Several armored personnel carri- 
ers were seen in the Estonian capi- 
tal, Tallinn, on Friday, in an indus- 
trial area about five kilometers 
(three miles) from the city’s center, 


according to Tarmo Tamntcrk of 
the Estonian newspaper Kodnmaa. 

No explanation was given imme- 
diately tor the vehicles that Mr. 
Tammerk reported, but another 
source said mat mffitary vehicles 
occasionally pass through the out- 
skirts of the city an routine activity. 
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Aeromecdco Is Geared 

In 1 86 Crash in LA. 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGLES —The Federal 
Aviation Administration and the 


Stole east 


pilot of a small plane were found 
Friday to have caused the 1986 
collision of an Aerometico airliner 
and the ramii plane that killed 82 
people. 

A federal court jury absolved 
Aeromexico from any Name and 
said that the ageaey and a private- 
pilot, WHBam Kramer, who died in 
the erteh, were equaDyre^ponable. 
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Test to Confirm 
Fusion Was Flawed 
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- By William J, Broad : 

W«w York IWj Sente . 

NEW YORK — An nperimeii 
that was the strongest independent 
spppori For tbe.dalm that edd fu- 
sion had been achieved in a iar of 
water has turned out lobe seriously 
flawed, according to researchers at 
the Georgia Tnutirnte of Tcchnol* 

ogyin Atlanta.. 

. The news is sure to add cocfu- 
oon to an area of srieoce that has 
already been thrown into turmoil 
by surprising claims. Also, Univer- 
sity or Washington students have 
reported that they reproduced 
some of the disputed work. 

“ At Georgia Ttai, however, a sci- 
entific instrument that was used to 
meas u re neutrons, a by-product of 
‘nuclear fusion, apparently gave in- 
flated readings because the liquid it 
was measuring became is hot'as 
Fahrenheit (49 degrees 
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e're concerned about an ap- 
parent temperature dependence rf 
the neutron probe we are 
James Mahaffey, leader 
Georgia Tech group, said in a state- 
ment 

* "We are dong further 
■meats to clarify the impact 
-temperature dependence,” he said. 
. John Toon, a spokesman at 
Georgia Tech, said that the flawed 
in s tr um en t was a probe that was 
appar e n tly affected “pretty dra- 
matically by temperature.** He 
added that it may have been giving 


false feftdmjs, “showing more neu- 
trons than there.reaSy were." 

The original Georgia Tech work, 
annrtapepj qq Monday, had been 
seen as lending strong support to a 
recent daim by saeatisis in Utah 
that they had achieved midear fu- 
sion in a jar erf water. 

Of the hundreds of groups that 
have been steaptiag to repeat the 
Utah experiment, to date only 
Georgia Tech and Texas A&M 
University had dazmed results that 
to have substantially 
the assertion by re- 
;at tire University of Utah. 

Of tire two, tire Georgia Tech 
results were considered stronger 
since it measured neurons. The 
Texas A&M woric measured only 
rises in heat, and its researchers 
said they were unsure whether fu- 
sion had actually occurred. 

In a statement released Monday. 
Mr. Mahaffey said: "The sdmtif 



Unlike in which Ato m s 

are split to produce energy in such 
devices as nu cl ear reactors, fusion 
involves the joining of the of 

hydrogen atoms to produce hdium 
and large amounts of energy. Sci- 
entists have long sought unsuccess- 
fully to produce controlled fusion 
reactions that might provide a 
cheap, nearly inexhaustible source 
of energy. 
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Heart Bypass Survival 
J Improving, Study Finds 
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- By Lawrence K. Altman 

New York Tina Service 

NEW YORK — Heart patients 
who undergo bypass surgery ap- 
pear to have a better chance of 
long-tom survival than patients 
who undergo drug treatment alone, 
a new study has reported. 

The study, in Friday’s issue of 
TheJounufof the Americas Medi- 
cal Association, involved patients 
whose coronary arteries were 
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‘ unLj - aer *“1 “pt T in the last year of the study, 1984, * 
Vi- ,r a _ ■ , far larger share of patients fared 

better with heart surgery than with 
murder, Hasan D,anua E : medical therapy. . 
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It said chances of survival from 
• .bypass surgery increased steadily 


become foreign rnsia. 


ease appeared to benefit from the 
surgery. Tire authors noted that tire 
results did not depend an specific 
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-from angina or degree 
meat cf heart function. 

- In gneral, tire researchers said, 
chances of survival for people 
whose arteries were most severely 
narrowed increased the most from 
the bypass. The authors woe from 
Duke University Medical Center in 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Although the study involved 
only patients treated at onehoqa- 
tal, the Duke authors said they con- 
sidered the results “probably char- 


acteristic of most centers in the 
United States.** 

But they stressed that their re- 
port was “not intended to provide a 
for who should have" 
surgery; such decisions vary 
with each pattern. 

Nevertheless, the Duke study 
seems likely to fuel a controversy 
over the role of bypass surgery in 
trotting coronary-artery disease. 
Critics, in calling much bypass sur- 
gery unnecessary, have ated stud- 
ies indicating that s urge r y patients 
did not survive any longer than 
patients treated with drugs. 

In tire study, 86 percent of tire 
patients who received ding treat- 
ment alone survived for three 
years; 80 percent survived five 
years and 65 percent lived for 10 
years. For surgical patients, the 
corresponding figures were 91 per- 
cent, 88 and 72. 

Dr. J. Willis Hunt of the Emory 
University School of Medicine in 
Atlanta noted that the stndy did 
hot .take into account lire relatively 
recent use of a techniq ue called 
balloon angioplasty. In angio- 
plasty, an tmmflHtcd balloon at- 
tached to a tube is pndred into the 
heart, and the balloon is inflated to 
open the blocked artery. 

If improvements in surged teefar 
mques played a significant role in 
helping bypass patients, Dr. Hurst 
said, one can also expect improved 
survival rales as angioplasty tech- 
niques improve. 
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Firms Lure Law Students 

With Pro Bono Woric as Bait 

Increasingly, New York law firms, in their 
annual recruiting efforts, are offering law 
students a dunce to do some public-interest 
work in addition to the usual fancy dinners 
and tickets to major sports events, hit plays 
and rock concerts, David Margotick reports 
in The New Yak Tunes. 

But providing the opportunity to do work 
for the poor, Mr. Margolick writes, “also 
raises questions: Is it a Bona-fide statement 
of principle or is it a cynical marketing tool, 
as well as a chance to fob off unwanted 
aliens on junior employees?” 

He poor ore more viable and better-docu- 
mented than ever, fueling pressures on the 
bar to do more pro bmo publico wort, Mr. 
Margolick writes. “Even more important, to 
ambivalent young lawyers the availability of 
public service work makes private practice 
more palatable.” 

Notes About People 

Nefl Sheehan's prize-winning 
Vietnam war has been acquired for 


AwKncB^m'lVAMmtallM 


FIPPI REPEAT -—When second-graders at a Grand Rapids, Michigan, school were assigned to bring storybook characters to life, 
Erica Dykhouse recreated Pfppi Longstockmg. Her braids measured 15 inches each, a challenge to getting through school doors. 

Recalling a Cinematic Myth: 
New York of 1930s Films 

“My New York is partly ihe one I’ve expe- 
rienced and partly the one I’ve seem in the 
movies,” Mary Cantwell writes in her New 
York Times column, “Close to Home.” “The 
city I dote on,” she says, “was photographed 
on a studio back lot sometime in the 1930s 
and numbers Bette Davis, Joan BlondeQ and 
Jimmy Cagney among its denizens." 

This New York “has a Wall Street, two 
mid town skyscrapers — the Empire State and 
the Chrysler Building — and a great water- 
front from which ocean liners depart almost 
daily. The streets are 1i™«I with <an»1l brown- 
stones in which live cute young secretaries, 
aspiring actors and actresses and the occa- 
sional salesman, and there’s a restaurant with 
ducked tablecloths around every comer. 

“You can walk till 2, 3, 4 o’clock in the 
morning in this city,” as did “Fred Astaire 
ind Ginger Rogers, Carole Lombard, Wil- 
iam Powell and Myma Loy.” They “never 
net a cabbie who wasn’t good for a laugh and 
1 little wisdom. They roQer-skated in Central 
Park and danced in terraced nightclubs and 
rode on the tops of buses. What a New York 
that was! So what if it wasn’t real It should 
have been” 

Arthur Higbee 


of the 
The 


book, “A Bright Shining Lie: John Paul Vann 
and America in Vietnam" (Random House) 
will become a joint project of Guber-Peters 
Co.. Fonda Films and Warner Bros. In the 
nonfiction category, the book won both the 
Pulitzer Prize and National Bock Award. 

Maiy Martin, 75, will star as the narrator in 
a national tour of “Grover’s Comers,” a mu- 
sical version of Thornton Wilder’s “Our 
Town." 

Short Takes 

“There is ample statistical evidence that rite 
youth of America Is ’sagging’ in physical fit- 
ness,” wrote Edward C and Kathleen W. 
Wallace in a letter to The New York Times. 
Describing themselves as “two educators, one 
of whom is certified to teach high school 
physical education,’’ they opined that part of 
the reason for flabby youth is mandatory 
mixing of boys and girls in gym classes. 
“While laudable in theory,” they write, this 
has discouraged full participation “because 
of mixing the sexes at a physically and emo- 
tionally awkward age.” They recommend 
“single-sex classes for those who prefer 
them." 

Leaf blowers that exceed 70 decibels at a 
distance of SO feet (about IS meters) have 
been outlawed in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, on the outskirts of Washington. 
The measure is believed to be one of the first 
of its kind in the country. 


Bush Fine-Tunes 
A Minimalist Style 


By Maureen Dowd 

New York Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — Perhaps, as 
King Lear once said, nothing can 
be made of nothine. Or perhaps, as 
California’s Jerry Srown once said, 
less is more. 

But nearly three months into his 
administration, one thing 
dear: George Bush has replaced 
the majesty and thunde r of the 
Reagan years with the politics of 
minimalism. 

This is, for example, a president 
who travels in a silent motorcade. 
To cause as little fuss as possible, 
he has ordered the Secret Service 
not to use sirens or go through red 
fights 

White House officials worry that 
evaluations of the “first hundred 
days” will suggest that the presi- 
dent has done hide of note so far. 
They are nervous that pundits will 
charge that Mr. Bush has no agen- 
da, no money, no strategy, no mes- 
sage, no ideology, no world view 
and no explanation of his mysteri- 
ous role in the Iran-contra scandal 

In a rush to himself 

from the public relations aspects of 
the Reagan presidency, Mr. Bush 
has wwmwwMd the importance of 
strong rhetoric and theatrical 
events. He has miniaturized pomp, 
catting back on special assistants, 
political strategists, official pho- 
tographers and traveling entou- 
rages. 

Because the president thinks of 
himself as the producer rather than 
the actor, be has narrowed his focus 
10 governing, the vesy aspect of the 
job that most boredf Ronald Rea- 
gan. Mr. Reagan cast a big shadow 
on the front pages of newspapers 
and at the top of television’s night- 
ly news; Mr. Bush seems more 
comfortable in the background. 

“My theory is that the president 
is overexposed and ought to do 
things to get on TV less," says Mar- 
lin Fitzwaier, the president's press 
secretary. 

Mr. Bush wanders about in a 
way that would seem aimless to 
Michael K. Deaver, the Reagan ad- 
vance man. The president goes to 
high schools ana communities to 
talk in bland terms about the need 
to spur vohmteerism and improve 
education. 


When reporters call the White 
House to see if there is anything in 
such speeches that they need 10 
write about, they are often told, 
“No news." 

Political experts are divided 
about the Bush style. Some believe 
the president is not building the 
authority he will need for the tough 
days ahead. Others, like Henry 
Graff, a history professor at Co- 
lombia University, think Mr. 
Bush's "smaQ-is- beautiful” style is 
perfectly suited to the times. 

“People don’t want any roc) 
of the boat,” Professor 
“After such a long period of focus- 
ing on that office so intensely, they 
have intellectual muscle fatigue. 
It’s comparable to what happened 
when Warren Harding got elected 
after a string of crusaders like Ted- 
dy Roosevelt, Taft and Wilson. 
People wanted to rest." 

Professor Graff thinks people 
are in the mood for mimimalism 
right now because they know that, 
in matters ranging from relation- 
ships with the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe to the problems at 
home with the environment, “enor- 
mous change are coming, down 
the road.” 

The risk of minimalism, or “sta- 
tus quo plus,” as the Bush crowd 
refers to its approach to the Soviet 
Union, is that it is not memorable. 

“Being unoffensive builds no 
credit," said Fred I. Greens Lein, 
chairman of the political science 
department at Princeton Universi- 
ty. “A sense begins to develop that 
there is less there than meets the 
eye. If Mr. Bush makes things too 
small, when he really wants some- 
thing, people won’t have any rea- 
son to pay attention.” 

“People may like you,” the pro- 
fessor added, “but as soon as 
there’s something to be unhappy 
about they’ll mm on you the way 
they did on Gerald Ford when he 
pardoned Nixon." 

“At some point he might start 
getting Coolidge jokes,” Professor 
Greenstein said. “As Dorothy 
Parker said when she was told Coo- 
lidge had passed away; “How did 
they knowT" 


North Trial Casts Doubt on 3 Ambassadorial Appointments 


By Joe Pichirallo 
and Stuart Auerbach 

Workington Pm Service 

WASHINGTON — President 
George Bush’s nominee for ambas- 
sador to Japan has denied asser- 
tions contained in documentary ev- 
idence that he lock part in a high- 
level meeting in which the Reagan 
administration decided to reward 
Honduras for helping the Nicara- 
guan rebels. 

The nominee, Michael H. Anna- 
cost, told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee al his confirma- 
tion hearing Thursday that he did 
not attend the meeting an Hondu- 
ras, which took place Feb. 7, 1983. 

Mr. Annacost, the third-ranking 
Stale Department official during 
the Reagan a dminis tration, was 


listed as a participant in the meet- 
ing in a government “statement of 
facts” released at the trial of Oliver 
L. North. The meeting was also 
attended by officials from the Na- 
tional Security Council, the De- 
fense Department and the Central 
In tdQigence Agency. 

Information disclosed at. the 
North trial is causing problems for 1 
two other nominees because of 
their roles in the Reagan adminis- 
tration's Central American poli- 
cies. One, Donald P. Gregg. Mr. 
Bush's national security adviser 
while he was vice president, has 
been nominated as ambassador to 
South Korea. The other, John D. 
Negroponte, the former U.S. am- 
bassador to Honduras, has been 
nominated as ambassador to Mexi- 
co. 


Senator Alan Cranston, chair- 
man of the Foreipi Relations Com- 
mittee subcommittee on Asia, sug- 
gested Thursday to Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d that the 
administration reconsider Mr. 
Gregg's nomination, sources said. 
But after consulting with Mr. 
Gregg, Mr. Baker told Mr. Cran- 
ston the -a dm ini s tr a tion planned to 
go ahead with the nomination. 

Mr. Cranston, a California Dem- 
ocrat, told Mr. Baker that evidence 
from the Noth trial raised new 
doubts about Mr. Gregg’s truthful- 
ness, sources said. They said Mr. 
Gregg assured Mr. Baker that no 
inconsistencies with his past state- 
ments have emerged from the evi- 
dence. 

The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee delayed a vote Thursday on Mr. 


mte's nomination after 
Democratic senators sought 
more time 10 review his role as 
ambassador to Honduras, commit- 
tee sources said. Mr. Negroponte, 
who served in Honduras from 1981 
to mid- 1985, was pivotal in win- 
ning Honduran support for the 
program to support the contras. 

Sources said members want to 
examine whether Mr. Negroponte 
was involved in the decision to of- 
fer “enticements” to Honduras. 

During his confirmation hearing 
last week, Mr. Negroponte denied 
any knowledge of a quid pro quo 
arrangement. 

Mr. Annacost said he based his 
denial of attendance at the 1985 
meeting on Honduras on a check of 
bis appointment lists and on con- 
sultations with LanghomcA. Mot- 


ley, who was assistant secretary of 
state for Latin America at the time. 

The submission in the North tri- 
al stated that Mr. Annacost attend- 
ed a meeting of the Crisis Pre-Plan- 
niug Group, which decided that the 
United States should “provide sev- 
eral enticements to Honduras in 
exchange fra its continued support 
of the Nicaraguan resistance." 

Mr. Annacost also denied anoth- 
er assertion in the evidence, which 
said he negotiated in August 1985 
with David Kimche, a top Israeli 
official with wham he met regular- 
ly, to continue Israel’s military aid 
to Latin America. 

Mr. Cranston said he hoped to 
have the Senate act on Mr. Arma- 
cost’s confirmation before it recess- 
es next week. 
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Baker Says U.S. Remains Satisfied 
PLO Will Keep Its Pledge on Israel 




By Norman Kempster 

Las Angela Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Secretary of 
Slate James A. Baker 3d, brushing 
aside statements attributed to lead- 
ers of the Palestine Liberation Or- 


ganization calling for the destruc- 
tion of Israel, said the United 


achieve in stages what the Arab 
states had tried a number of times 


States was that the PLO and faded to achieve all at once: 

would keep its promise to respect the destruction of brad.*' 


Israel’s right to exist. 


At the subcommittee 


Responding to questions from a Thursday, Senator Warren B. Mid- 
Senate subcommittee, Mr. Baker man. Republican of New Hamp- 


Salvador Aide’s Home 
Bombed; One Injured 


said the United Stain would con- 
tinue its dialogue with the PLO 
despite Israers assertion that 
Yasser Arafat's organization has 


shire, read Mr. Baker quotations 
from recent interviews by the 
PLO’s “foreign minister," Farouk 
Kaddounri, and Mr. Arafat's depu- 


The Associated Press 

SAN SALVADOR — Three 
bombs exploded Friday at the 
home of Vice President-elect Fran- 
cisco Merino, injuring a visiting 
child and ranting extensive dam- 
age, authorities said. 

Mr. Merino and his wife, Maria 
Antionetta, were in the United 
States when their San Salvador 


not Ranged its determination to ty, Saleh Khalef, which 


destroy Israel and create a Palestin- that the PLO would not be satisfied 
ian state in its place. with a Palestinian state in the West 

Mr. Bate's remarks underlined Bank and Gaza Strip and would 
continuing friction between the continue to fight for the “libera- 
Bushadrtnnistrationand the Israeli tion” of all of the former British 
government about Washington's mandate of Palestine, which in- 
overture to the PLO. eluded Israel 

In a speech Thursday to the Mr. Bate said that the qnota- 
American Society of Newspaper lions, if accurate, were not helpful 
Editors, the Israeli prime minister, “We do look at statements such as 



Exxon Told to Provide SPILL: 


Geanup Plan Quickly 


Campaign Is Slow 


WRIGHT: 

A Personal War 


$ 


James A Baker 3d 


home was attacked. The couple's Yitzhak Shamir, said that Mr. Ara- 
four children and three friends fat and his aides hsd repeatedly 
were asleep when the bombs were made clear that the PLO “intended 


Yitzhak Shamir, said that Mr. Ara- that carefully because we want to 
fat and his aides hsd repeatedly make certain that our dialogue with 


thrown into the garden. 


made clear that the PLO “intended the PLO is continued under the 
not to coexist with Israel, but to ground rules under which it was 


established, and that is recogn i tion 
of Israel’s right to exist and a repu- 
diation of violence," he said. 

“To date.” he added, “we are 
satisfied that the PLO is committed 
to what it has told us: that is, that it 
recognizes Israel’s right to exist and 
has repudiated terrorism in all its 
forms. 5 


The Associated Press 

VALDEZ, Alaska —The bead 
of the US. Coast Guard, Comman- 
dant Paul A. Yost, has given, rite 
Exxon Crap, until Saturday to pro- 
duce a cleanup plan for the nation's 
largest oil spiti. Commandant Yost 
said he was acting cm stem orders 
from President George Bush. 

He set the deadline for the 03 

details on 

equipment and logistics, after he 
arrived Thursday to t» Ve charge of 
the operation, officials said Friday. 
The coast guard has been given 

final anthonr y pypy the rL-rf pp • 

Commandant Yost indicated 
that he befieved the company, al- 
ready a week late in meeting a simi- 
lar deadline set by the state, would 
sow produce the plan. 

He said he considered his rela- 
tionship with the (til comp any ad- 
versarial 


“I have some mndimg orders 
from the president of the United 
States," Ik said, “and it meant ix is 
not a happy or cozy relationship 
with Exxan. v 


Stare and federal officials un- 
leashed a fresh banage of criticism 
Friday against Enron, Naming the 
company for “entirely inadequate" 
efforts to dean up spilled crude (til 
and declaring, “This is a war." 

_ Dennis Kelso, commissioner of 
the Department of Envi ronment al 
Conservation, his department 
has been left on standby three 
weeks after the 10.1 mShan-gallon 

San to dean 3,00o'shoretites. 

Authorities said they probably 
would have to use high-pressure 
hot water spray to dean many 
beaches, a controversial technique 
because h kills organisms on mid 
beneath the surface of the beach. 
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Established in 1966. these innovative programs 
make n possible tor you to earn a degree Irom a 
major American university while working full-time- 
even if your fob involves extensive travel or overseas 
location. 


PLO: Palestinians May Urge Arafat to Accept Proposal 


The formal combines required residence periods 
with home study During the residences (two or 
three weeks per year on the Syracuse. New York 
campus, depending upon the degree program), you 
receive personal instruction from senior Syracuse 
(acuity During the sell-paced, home-study compo- 
nent. you can conter with your professors by tele- 
phone or marl. 

The following degrees are offered: 

• Bachelor of Arts In Libera! Studies 

« Bachelor of Science In Business Ad ministra tion 

• Bachelor at Science in Food Systems 
Management 

• Master of Business Administration 

• Master of Fine Arts In Muatretion or Ad vet B atog 
Design 

• Master of Social Science, International 


Relations emphasis (London residence 
option offered June 1990] 

All degree programs offered through ISOP have 
state and regional accreditation. The business pro- 
grams are also accredited by the American Assem- 
bly ol Collegiate Schools of Business. 

For further details on these programs, or (or a copy 
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(Continued from P age 1) , 
terview, “That spends like Samir’s 
ideas." He reiterated the official 
PLO position that Palestinians 

would not cnmp r rwnw. o n their de- 
mands for setf-detenmnatian and 
an end to the occupation. 

The Palestinian recommenda- 
tions are being treated with great, 
sensitivity, according to Pales tinian 
leaders, who say they are loath to 
acknowledge publicly that Mr. 
Shamir's proposals have any merit 
They also say they do not want to 
create the i mpr ession that the Pal- 
estinian leadership in ride the occu- 
pied tezritories is at odds with the 
PLO hierarchy outside. 


“Arafat is our leader," said a 
Palestinian visiting Cairo from rite 
West Bank. “He will decide this 
question and we will follow him 
because we are one people, inside 
and outride." 

Mr. Arafat is expected in Cairo 
rids weekend to see Egyptian offi- 
cials and intermediaries who wxfl 
relay proposals from Palestinians 
inside the territories. They are for- 
bidden to meet directly with FLO 

officiate pnder threat of arrest 

It was not dear whether the Pal 

ex tin ran rem mm»»nriatir rn<; had 

broad-based support firm all lead- 
ers of the uprising. 

A prominent Pales tinian now in 
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Cairo, Faisal Hnsrini, in an inter- 
view, asked, “Can we conduct ne- 
gotiations while the Israelis are ar- 
resting people here and there?” He . 
said Palestmuiis would insist on an 
end to soots, curfews and other 
measures that would undercut the 
ability of elected Palestinians to 
engen der confidence in negotia- 
tions. 

“For sure, we are supporters of 
the idea of elections," Mr. HnwatM 
said. The Israelis are also talking 
about elections, but there are prob- 
lems witii the coQdhknssuxzuaad- 
mg the elections.” 

He said “free and democratic 
elections,” under intwtuifinniil jq, 
pervasion, with PLO involvement 
at every step, were essential de- 
ments of Palestinian demands. He 
rejected any notion that the ulti- 
mate solution could be what he 
termed “Camp David autonomy." 

The plan Mr. Shamir nnv pfled in 
Washington calk for dactiww jo 
the occupied territories that would 
lead to a form of ad mini strati v e 
autonomy fra Palestinians, as envi- 
sioned by the Camp David negotia- 
tions of a decade ago. 

Although the PLO and leaders of 
the uprising officially have rqected 
Mr. Shamir’s pl»n t Palestinian 
sources and Arab diplomats report 
a debate behind the scenes among 
Palestinian and Egyptian nffiriaU 
who are concemedthat Mr. Shamir 
has seized the political initiative 
with his plan. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the Herring Bay effort, but the Ex- 
xon coordinator had not arrived. 

And so, by default, an Alaska 
Department of Environmental 
Conservation ride, Knee Hoff- 
man, ended up taking command of 
about 70 people, 6 Baiting boats, 10 
skiffs and an automobile ferry that 
served as a combined headqu a rters, 
Boating barracks and supply ship. 

Thislittle armada had assembled 
at Herring Bay because the she's 
long outstretched arms had c a u g ht 
an enormous quantity of ofl early 
in the spflL 

But the sk jmHvyp did not arrive. 
By late afternoon, Mr. Ho ffma n 
was frantically trying to find out 
what went wrong. Despite efforts 
by the air f race and the coast guard, 
he could not establish radio contact 
with the operations center in Val- 
dez. 

As the afternoon light faded, Mr. 
Hof fman boarded a small motor- 
boat to tell the fishermen that, 
without skimmers, the day was a 
loss. 

Pulling up to Mr. Chanel's boat, 
Mr. Hoffman delivered the bad 
news. The buriy fishing captain 
shook his head, and asked, “What 
am I supposed to do with this oil?” 
Mr. Hoffman suggested that be se- 
cure the code ofbooms in a shel- 
tered spot. 

Looking up at the low douds 
overhead, Mr. Chapel said, “It's 
going to Mow tonight, and all that 
oO is going to get out aS over the 
place again." 

In a weary voice, he added: Tve 
been out hoe 19 days and I don’t 
think we’ve accomplished a damn 
thing. It’s all so screwed up.” 


(Continued from Age I) 

behavior of members other titan 
the speaker. 

Most of the members have wak- 
ing spouses, and few of them (iy >• 
the idea dial the legttimacyaf r 
spouses' employment wouH be 


roatmety 
Amid alH these presorts, two 
Democrats stood in sharp rebel: 
Chester G. Atkins of Massachu- 
setts *nd Bernard J. Dwyer of New 
Jersey, who reportedly proofed 
the crucial votes against Mr. - 
Wright cm the ethics eomasttre." 
joining with the six Republicans on 
the panel on some issues. . 

Jack Brooks, Democrat rf Texas, 
said he had some simple advice hr t 
Mr. Atkins and Mr. Dwyer ' 
“Pray." ' : . ^ 

Beryl F. Anthony lr. of ArW =• 
sas, chairman of the Denuxaatic- ■ 
Congressional Campaign Cauuril- 
tee, showed a similar lack cf chan- A 
ty. ... *: 

“They’re m a fog,” he aakL 
Sooner or later, the Jim Wri ght 
case will end up before ids col- 
leagues in the House. 

“It's the worst dung that can 
happen in a legislative body, torn 
in judgment on a colleague,” said 
Thomas J. Downey, Democrat of 
New York. 


r- Dwyer,. 


“But the most Aristotelian and 
horrible part of it ah is to tit is 
judgment on a king, to til in judg- 
ment on the most powerful mania 
the House.” 


It is this that haunts the Dea» 
crats of the House, as the pasd 
completes its weak, as the Speaker 
moves among them each day. 

It is now very personal. 
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BUDGET: Accord With Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
taxes for Medicare health benefits 
fra the retired and disabled. The 
exact nature of the tax changes was 
left to further discussions between 
the administration and leaden of 
the congressional tax committees. 

Following are some highlights of 
the budget agreement: 

• Totals: $L2 trillion in spend- 
ing, $1.1 trillion in revenue, a $99.4 
billion deficit The budget Mr, 
Bush proposed in February had 

rimilar spending and iwwim tn talc 

and estimated a $91.1 bfltion defi- 
cit 

• New tax re w e m e . $5.8 billion. 
Of the total $53 billion will be 
from taxes Congress mid Mr. Bush 
win have to agree to, and $500 
million wiD be from increased en- 
forcement by the Internal Revenue 


Service. Mr. Bush proposed S53 , r - 

bfflion in this category. - - - 

• Other revenue: $2.7 bjffion ty "X"- 

increasing fees for federal services, ~ l ~‘~ 
such as national park enhance fas; L „- 

$5.7 Union by selling as yet to- 
specified federal assets. Mr. Bodi 
proposed a total of $4.7 bQHcm. ; - 

• NfiEttiy: $2993 bffliaa,dOTO c - 
from Mr. Bush’s $300.6 biffim a- 

quest =r - 1 : 

• Entitlement programs (fa > : 

largest social benefits program): Zrr-r. 

$556.4 trillion in spending for pro: - 

grams in which benefits ate ptid o J:r: 

fyMnMf askedlbr $537?S £ CI ; 
lion. Reductions include $17 tA/j| 
bon from Medicare benefits, SD . . " ' 
billion in farm payments and $11 ^3 

trillion from Postal Service andTed* 
eral pension changes. (NYT.AF) 
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By Jonathan C Randal 

. . KURtjtiM Pan Smm 

t PARIS — France’s effort to play 
a major peacekeeping role in Leba- 
noo ami ihe Middle East appears to 
Ijave collapsed amid dtarges of 
miscafcolauon and Syrian threats. 
_Aq attempt to supply homaoi- 
tfiri&n aid to Lebanon and thus 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

gain leverage for a superpower- 
style role in the region foundered 
after Syria and its Moslem allies 
condemned the plan as a move to 
trip only the Christians. 

A special French envoy sent to 
Beirut further undercut the initia- 
tive by promptly adopting the 
views of a Christian leader. Major 
General Michel Aoun. 

. The. missteps appeared to com- 
promise President Francos Mitter- 
rand’s carefully constructed hopes 
of playing a major role in Middle 
East peace-making, according to 
diplomats and observers. 

. The adventure also ended up fur- 
ther depressing and isolating Leba- 
non’s Christian minority, which 
France had sought to help, and it 
fatted to prompt Washington or 
any European ally to question Syr- 
ia's ability to dominate Lebanon 
without serious challenge. 

Propelling the government into 
what one allied diplomat called 
“the Lebanese buzzsaw" was an 


often difficult relationship strach- 
ing bade over the centuries between 
France and Lebanon's Christians, 
especially the Maronitc Catholics, 
who are the largest Christian sect. 

Until the current crisis, France 
generally was careful not to en- 
courage the Maronites»who in 1975 
resorted to arms, convinced that 
the growing Moslem majority was 
out to destroy their bold on power. 

But Fiance discarded-iis caution 
after General Aoun, commander erf 
the ChrisiifiZHkHumated portion of 
Lebanon's divided army and prime 
minister of its Christian enclave, 
decided in mid-March to launch his 
“war of national liberation” 
against Syria’s 40,000-man force, 
which originally entered Lebanon a 
decade ago as ah Arab League 
peace-keeping force, 

The small Christian enclave was 
subjected to artillery bombardment 
by Syria and its Moslem allies. 

General Aoun accused Syria of 
“drug-trafficking and terrorism” 
and called Salim Hoss, the prime 
minister erf the rival Moslem gov- 
ernment, a Syrian “agent" who was 
“guilty erf high treason.” 

Just when General Aoun’s ef- 
forts to -draw in the big powers 
appeared doomed after two weeks 
of bombardment, Lebanon became 
a domestic political issue in France, 
in part through efforts by Paris 
representatives of the Lebanese 
Forces Christian militia am) other 
ntilitam Maronite movements. 


Two weeks ago, Francois L4o- 
Urd, a firing center-right political 
leader, wrote an emotional front- 
page article in the newspaper Le 
Monde accusing the Socialist-led 
government of an “unworthy’ po- 
licy in abandoning its long history 
of protecting Eastern Christians 
and negotiating with “the bloodiest 
dictator in the region.” a reference 
to President Hafez Assad of Syria. 

Thus inflamed, more than 50 in- 
tellectuals, including philosophers, 
journalists and the singer-actors 
Charles Aznavour and Yves Mon- 
tand. signed a petition asking for 
Lebanese citizenship to show their 
solidarity. 

Soon, other nationally known 
figures were demanding govern- 
ment action to help the Maronites. 
They included Jacques Chirac, the 
Gaullist mayor of Paris; former 
President Valfcry Giscard d’Es- 
taing; a former Socialist prime 
minister, Pierre Mauroy. Cardinal 
Jean-Marie Lustiger, and Jean-Ma- 
rie Le Pen, leader of the National 
Front 

the 


French media joined 

three tdevi- 


The 

bandwagon, with the 
sion networks and three major ra- 
dio stations offering coverage 
strong cm emotional human inter- 
est but weak on background and 
analysis. 

An old Middle East hand wott- 
ing for French radio commented, 


“As per usual, the Christians are 
seen as good 'because they're like 
us,' and the Moslems are disliked 
because they humiliated the West 
in Lebanon and are 'are led by 
Iranian fanatics.’ " 

It was against this background of 
domestic politics that Mr. Mitter- 
rand transferred responsibility for 
Lebanese policy from the Foreign 
Ministry professionals to his own 
political staff at the Byste Palace. 

France last week announced its 
intention to send medicine, food 
and fuel to General Aoun's enclave 
with Mr, Mitterrand insisting that 
while France was friendly with an 
Lebanese, “today it is the Lebanese 
Christians whose lives and security 
are threatened.” 

The government also sent Jean* 
Francois Deniau, a centrist former 
foreign minister and deputy chair- 
man of the National Assembly's 
Foreign Affairs Committee, to 
Lebanon. 

But no sooner was be on Leba- 
nese soil than he adopted General 
Aoun's views, which he made pub- 
lic after returning to Paris and 
briefing Foreign Minister Roland 
Dumas. He was especially strident 
in attacking the United States for 
"ambiguity* in failing to denounce 
alleged Syrian use of Lebanon for 
international terrorism and traf- 
ficking in drugs. 

When Syria threatened to fire on 



AFP 


General Mkfad Aoun 


the French ships laden with hu- 
manitarian aid for the Christians, 
Paris issued a statement disavow- 
ing Mr. Deniau's comments. 

Mr. Mitterrand then changed di- 
rection. insisting France “was, and 
wants to remain, friends with all 
Lebanese, of whatever religion or 
community,” setting the stage for 
the ships to provide aid to both 
Christians and Moslems, with Syr- 
ia’s blessing. 

General Aoun thanirgrf France, 
but he complained that “he who 
wants to help the victim doesn’t ask 
the executioner’s permission." 


Herbert Mills Is Dead; 
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New York Times Semer 

NEW YORK — Herbert Mills. 
77, who sang hits such as “Tiger 
Big," “Paper Doll" and “Lay 
River” as a member of the Mills 
Brothers for more than six decades, 
died Wednesday in Las Vegas. 

• Mr: Mills was bom in Piqua, 
Ohio, to a musical family. His par- 
ents had performed in light opera, 
and his father, John Mills Sr, a 
barber, taught him and his three 
brothers to sing. 

1 When they began performing in 
1925, Herbert, Harry, Donald and 
John MiQs Jr., ranging in age from 
• " r w ‘T J »i ub 11 to 15, were billed as Foot Boys 
‘ ■ -^.^edforssnji and a Guitar; a novelty quartet 
md ude Hit .whose forte was to imitate mstru- 
™ 1 :0IR .Medicare bendfcg Aments with their voices. 

froSMsSJI ' ** 

were well-known radio stars who 
sang c omm erc i als for Procter ft 

Gamble on (me of the first CBS 

network shows. 

Their rendition of “Tiger Rag” 
thrust thm} into the international . 
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hmdight in the early 1930s. It was 
the first of 2^46 recordings. 

The quartet had one hit after 
another on Brunswick Records, lat- 
er bought by Decca, with whom the 
MIBs Brothers recorded for 24 
years. The hits included “You’re 
Nobody's Sweetheart Now," 
“Sweet Sue," “Lazy Bones," “Old 
Rockin’ Chair," “Bye-Bye, Black- 
bird" and “You Always Hurt the 
One You Love. 1 * Their biggest hit 
came in 1943 with “Paper Doll.” 

With their recording of “Glow 
Worm” in the nnd-50s, they shifted 
to working with band arrange- 
ments, mostly by the arranger-con- 
ductor Sy Oliver. 

Despite rapid chang es in the mu- 
sic industry, the NtiUs Brothers 
sound and popularity persisted 
into the 1980s. 

When Harry Mills died in 1982, 
Donald and his son, John, contin- 
ued as a duo using the Mills Broth- 
ers name. In later appearances, 
Donald, Herbert and Harry would 
sing first and second tenor and 
bantone respe cti vely, with a bass 


guitar filling in the fourth voice. 


The Red Cross 
Assails Israelis 
In Arab Deaths 

I 'nitcti Press tniernaiKmai 

GENEVA — The Interna- 
tional Conumtiee of the Red 
Cross, in a sharp and rare pub- 
lic statement, accused Israel 
on Friday of indiscriminate 
firing and violence against de- 
fenseless civilians in the occu- 
pied territories. 

It specifically died the kill- 
ing Thursday of at least 4 Ar- 
abs and the wounding of 15 in 
the village of Nahalin. 

“The International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross vigor- 
ously protests against this lat- 
est tragic incident, during 
which troops opened fire with- 
out discrimination and with- 
out restraint," the statement 
said. 

“Following numerous rep- 
resentations the ICRC has 
now addressed an urgent ap- 
peal to the Israeli authorities, 
calli ng for an end to such prac- 
tices which violate the funda- 
mental principles of humani- 
tarian law." the statement 
said. 


Israeli Aide Says Errors 
Were Possible in Raid 


By Sabra Chartrand 

New York Tuna Service 

JERUSALEM — The com- 
mander of the Israeli border police, 
Meshulam Amit, acknowledged 
Friday that his troops might have 
made mistakes when they shot and 
killed at least four Palestinians dur- 
ing a raid on the West Bank village 
of Nahalin on Thursday. 

“There could have been mistakes 
mode in Nahalin if ih^ version of 
events proves to be as it was, but 
the events have to be investigated," 
Mr. Amit said in an interview. 

Among the details of the raid 
that became known Friday was tes- 
timony by a N ahalin resident who 
said he witnessed an argument be- 
tween border policemen and Israeli 
soldiers over the army’s order that 
the border police leave Nahalin af- 
ter the dasL 

“The argument deteriorated into 
a fistfight between the police and 
soldiers, with them throwing stones 
at each other," Ahmed Nqajra said 
in a statement to a Palestinian law- 
yer, Darwish Nasser. 

The bungled raid and the fatal 
shootings provoked censure of the 
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army and the border police in the 
Hebrew press Friday. 

A front page commentary by the 
military affairs writer of the daily 
newspaper Haaretz said: “A mili- 
tary establishment that possesses 
17 months of accumulated opera- 
tional experience, and that is inca- 
pable of planning and carrying out 
an initiated action in a village sur- 
rounded by soldiers without the 
outcome bong so grave, should be 
subjected to sharp criticism of its 
actions and to a comprehensive ex- 
amination of its policies." 

In the West Hank and Gaza 

Strip, at least IS Palestinians were 
injured Friday in dashes with sol- 
diers. 

In Jerusalem, 800 policemen 
were stationed around the city's 
Islamic shrine^ Authorities feared 
a violent reaction from Palestinians 
leaving Friday prayers to what Ar- 
abs have called a “massacre" at 
Nahalin. 

As many as 20,000 Palestinians 
were expected to attend the Friday 
sermon. But only about 7,000 were 
present and they dispersed quickly 
and quietly afterward 


Shellfire 
In Beirut 
Delays Aid 
From France 


The Associuieii Press 

BEIRUT — Intermittent rocket 
and artillery blasts shook Beirut on 
Friday, keeping most residents in 
underground shelters and delaying 
a French aid mission. 

Small numbers of people ven- 
tured out after a fierce 20-hour dud 
Thursday subsided into sporadic 
mortar exchanges early Biday. 

Some shopped for food from 
neighborhood groceries that 
opened for a few hours. Others, 
who had been trapped in their of- 
fices since the day before, rejoined 
their families. 

A police spokesman said 25,000 
shells and rockets hit the Moslem 
and Christian sectors of Beirut in 
the duels that began Thursday 
morning, the 14th anniversary erf 
the outbreak of civil war in 1975. 

Nineteen persons were killed 
and 50 wounded in the exchanges, 
which eased after an Arab League 
panel in Kuwait issued its third 
cease-fire appeal in a month. Other 
reports have put the toll of dead 
and wounded higher. 

By police count, 215 people have 
been Killed and 727 wounded in the 
confrontation that began March 8 
between Major General Michel 
Aoun's mostly Christian army 
units an alhance of Syrian 

troops DrUZe wylitfarrwn 

Nada Makkc. a bank employee, 
said Friday as she walked in a Bei- 
rut street: “God knows what hap- 
pened to my daughter and baby 
boy. I left them with the mak) yes- 
terday mnming when I came to 
work.” 

“There was no way to go borne," 
she said. “1 stayed at the bank all 
day and all night with five other 
colleagues. I telephoned borne sev- 
eral times but there was no answer. 
The maid must hare taken the kids 
to the basement.” 

The bombardment also forced 
the French minister for humanitar- 
ian aid, Bernard Kouchner, to de- 
lay his miconn Fr ance has Sent ail 
oQ ship and a hospital ship to aid 
the Lebanese. 

A source at the Moslem cabinet 
of acting Prime Minister Salim 

Hoss said French naval vessels, the 

hrepirnl Ain Ta Ran re and the gQ 

tanker Pennors, remained outside 
Lebanese territorial waters because 
erf “differences between local mili- 
tias on the French assistance." 

The Ranee was scheduled to 
drop anchor in neutral Lebanese 
waters Thursday afternoon to treat 
Moslem and Christian casualties. 

The Penhors was last reported 
sailing toward power stations to 
provide them with fuel ofl. 


Panel Finds U.S. 
Undercut Drug V: ar 


By Michael Isikoff 

It uxhinpltui Pnr Sertire 

WASHINGTON —The Reagan 
administration repeatedly under- 
cut law enforcement efforts against 
the Colombian drug cartels be- 
cause it placed a higher priority on 
opposing the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment and on other foreign policy 
goals, according to a Senate sub- 
committee report. 

The report, from the Senate For- 
eign Relations subcommittee on 
Narcotics. Terrorism and Interna- 
tional Operations, concluded that 
“the United States government has 
either failed to acknowledge, or un- 
derestimated, the seriousness of the 
emerging threat to national securi- 
ty posed by the drag cartels." 

The report said the administra- 
tion had hampered anti-drug ef- 
forts at a time when the Colombian 
cartels were becoming the most 
dangerous “criminal enterprise in 
US. history." 

The report, released by Senator 
John F. Kerry, Democrat of Mas- 
sachusetts. also concluded that 
there was “substantial evidence" of 
drug smuggling through Nicaragua 
and that combatants on both sides 
were involved. But the report ac- 
knowledged that the alleged in- 
volvement of high-level Nicara- 


guan contras in the drug trade 
could not he confirmed. 

Mr. Kerry’s attempt Thursday to 
put a bipartisan stamp on the re- 
port broke down when Senator 
Mitch McConnell of Kentucky, the 
ranking Republican on the sub- 
committee. called its conclusions 
“one-sided." 

Among the new assertions in the 
report were that four companies 
that received a total of 5800.401 
from the State Department to sup- 
ply the contras in 1986 were 
“owned and operated" by narcotics 
traffickers. 

One of them, SETCO Air. a 
Honduran air charter company 
that received 5185,924. was estab- 
lished by Rambn Matu Balles- 
teros, a lop cartel trafficker impli- 
cated in the March 1985 torture 
and slaying of a U.S. drag agent. 

The report calls the contracts at 
best an example of Slate Depart- 
ment “negligence” and at worst “a 
matter of turning a blind eye." But 
Robert Duemling. who headed the 
State Department office that 
awarded the contracts, said Thurs- 
day that he had "never heard any- 
thing" about SETCO’s ties to traf- 
fickers when he was using the 
company to fly food, clothing and 
other aid to ihe contras between 
January and August 1986. 


Friend’s Arrest Is Blow 
To Washington’s Mayor 

lions and rumors that he uses 

drags. 

Mr. Bany declined to comment 
on the indictment, which alleged 
that Mr. Lewis used, bought and 
shared cocaine wiih friends and ac- 
quaintances while on a visit to 
Washington in December from his 
home in the Virgin Islands. 

Federal officials said after re- 
leasing the indictment that the 
grand jury’s work was still under 
way and that investigators were 
continuing to look into Mr. Lewis’s 
“other related relationships." 

But they confirmed that some of 
ihe drug incidents covered in the 
indictment, while not involving Mr. 
Barry, had taken place at a hotel on 
Dec. 22 within hours of a visit by 
Mr. Barry with Mr. Lewis there. 

At the time of that visiL, one of 
several while Mr. Lewis was regis- 
tered there, local drug detectives 
were preparing to raid Mr. Lewis's 
room on the suspicion that he was 
selling drugs. 

The raid was suddenly called off 
and the grand jury has been trying 
to determine why and by whom. 


Sen >’«<rA Times Serrtee 

WASHINGTON — The indict- 
ment of an acquaintance of Marion 
S. Barry Jr. on drug charges is an- 
other major political blow to the 
mayor of the nation’s capital, poli- 
ticians said. 

Charles Lewis. 49. the subject of 
a drag investigation that has also 
involved Mr. Barry, was indicted 
Thursday by a federal grand jury 
on three counts of possessing co- 
caine and seven counts of Tying 
about drag use and possession. 

Mr. Barry is an old acquaintance 
of Mr. Lewis, who was seen with 
him several times in the period cov- 
ered by the indictment. 

Although Mr. Barry was not 
charged with anything, the indict- 
ment brought another round of 
shar p criticism by politicians and 
business people in Washington 
who increasingly have been speak- 
ing out about the problems of the 
mayor and the city. 

The indictment almost certainly 
will further erode Mr. Barry’s polit- 
ical stature, which has been steadily 
worn away over the years by aDega- 
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ous m America: 
Life Pictures of 
Nostalgia, Irony 


The Top Photo Museum 


By John G. Morris 


B radford, England — 

Once die worsted capital of 


By Andy Grundberg 

Net r York Times Service 


The imagre in “Life: Through 
the Sixties!*' which were culled 


N EW YORK — To some eyes 
the exhibition "Life: Through 


IN the exhibition **Life: Through 
the Sixties,” now on view at the 


International Center of Photogra- 
phy, provides a fascinating and en- 
lightening glimpse into a period of 
U!S. history that has acquired an 
aura of near-mythic proportion. 
For those of us who came of age 
during the '60s, however, its mean- 
ing is more complicated, muting 
equal parts of nostalgia, regret and 
irony. 

The sources of nostalgia and re- 
gret are not difficult to fathom. The 
’60s represented both the best and 
the worst of American society. 
Those years were marred by assas- 
sinations, riots and a seemingly 
endless, aimless war, but they also 
encompassed more than a decade's 
worth of courage, moral outrage 
and transcendental optimism. To 
those who grew up in this climate 
of conflicting social messages, and 
who tried to find some personal 
balance between rebellion and re- 
pression, life since the '60s has been 
so mething of an anticlimax. 


from Life magazine's files from the 
years 1956' to 1972, bring back the 
era's most memorable and trau- 
matic events: Boll Connor turning 
the fire hoses on black demonstra- 
tors in Birmingham, Alabama; 
Jack Ruby gunning down Lee Har- 
vey Oswald two days after Oswald 
killed President Kennedy; a wom- 
an screaming in agony over the 
body of a fellow college student 
slain by National Guardsmen at 
Kent State. It also reminds us of 
more positive, less upsetting as- 
pects of the national temper the 
first walk in space, the arrival of the 
Beatles, Casa us Clay, now known 
as Muhammad Ali, winning the 
heavyweight boxing title at the age 
of 22. 
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Hank Wa&ei’s picture of Pat and Richard Nixon on election night in I960. 


ANTIQUES 


These images, among die 200- 
odd pictures in the show, cannot be 
encountered innocently, for they 
function more as symbols than as 
documents. Even an image like 
Hank Walker's 1960 black-and- 
white photograph of Richard and 
Pat Nixon on election night, in 
which Mrs. Nixon appears on the 
verge of tears, no longer can strike 
a simple emotional chord What we 
now read in this image is the vicissi- 
tudes of fate. The election's victor 
was assassinated after a thousand 
days in office; Nixon, the loser, 
went on to win the presidency 
twioe, only to fall victim to his own 
political chicanery. 


al defeat the United States suf- 
fered. 

There is another message to be 
gleaned from "Life: Through the 
Sixties” that is invisible within the 
exhibition, since it has to do with 
the role these sorts of images 
played within the larger universe of 
the mass mxii» The reason the 
show, which runs through May 21, 
ends in 1972, for example, is that 
Life — the original, weAly version 


of the magazine started by Henry 
Luce in 1936 — ceased publication 
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One anomaly of this collection of 
pictures, then, lies in the way they 
appeal simultaneously to the past 
and to the present. We compare the 
22-year-old Ali to the man he is 
today; we see the Beatles not just as 
the group of fuzzy-chinned. happy- 
go-lucky rockers they were then but 
as veterans and victims of rock mu- 
sic's celebrity machine. Even more 
sobering are the pictures from Viet- 
nam — the best of winch were 
taken for Life by Larry Burrows — 
which speak at once of the valor 
and agony of the young Americans 
who fought there and of the eventu- 
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Luce in 1936 — ceased publication 
that year. Although the immediate 

r wisw i rii* ma g j ayine fnMed wax ap- 

patently a financial Catch-22, m 
which circulation cost more than 
advertising income could cover, so- 
cial historians haw maintained a 
more convincing argument: that 
Life, the showplace of American 
photojournalism, had been super- 
seded by television. In the ’60s, Life 
lost its role as the United States's 
main purveyor of images of the 
world's news. 

Looking at the images of Viet- 
nam in the exhibition, one can't 
help thinking bow much of what we 
learned about the war came from 
television news. This is true even of 
those pictures that have become 
iconic, tike Nick Ut's Associated 
Press photograph of South Viet- 
namese children fleeing in terror 

from na palm flames, Or Eddie 
Adams’s image of a Vet Cong sus- 
pect being executed on a Saigon 
street by South Vietnam’s police 
chief. Pictures like these were 
burned into the consciousness of 
the '60s with the impact of propa- 
ganda posters; they represented all 


that was wrong and hateful about 
the war. But they could never have 
helped galvanize public opinion 
against the war without the con- 
stant, day in and day out visual 
accounts provided by the network 
news. 

To say that photojournalism’s 
functional, informational role was 
usurped by television in the '60s is 
nothing new. In a media culture, 
news finds the quickest path it can, 
and there is no doubt that video- 
tape, transmitted around the world 
by satellite worldwide, can be dis- 
seminated and broadcast more rap- 
idly than film images that need to 
be reproduced with a printing 
press. The age of mechanical repro- 
duction that the German critic 
Walter ttwijamin wrote about in 
the *30s was upstaged by the age of 
electronic transmission in precisely 
the period covered by the exhibi- 
tion. 

What is revealed here is the ex- 
tent to which photojournalism as a 
whole had become exhausted by 
the '60s. Compared u> the photo- 
graphs in the two previous shows 
from Life’s archive, "Life: The 
Fust Decade” (1979) and “Life: 
The Second Decade” (1984), the 
pictures here seen stylized and 
complacent. Few have any of the 
sense of discovery and dynamism 
of, say, Alfred Eisenstaedt’s 1934 
view from the Graf Zeppelin in 
flight, or of Robert Capa’s blurred 
images of the D-Day invasion. 
Even color photography, winch 
comes into its own in this show, 
does not overcome the sense of de- 
pletion. 


In this sense, Cornell Capa's 
comments in the catalogue to the 
show have a valedictory air. Capa, 
the founding director of the Inter- 
national Cater of Photography 
and a photojoumalist like his 
brother, writes that photographers 
for life "lived the credo lewis 
Hme expressed at the turn of the 
century: 1 wanted to show the 
things that needed to be corrected. 
I wanted to show the thing s that 
needed to be appreciated.’ ” 


But referring to photojounialists 
the ’60s as “concerned photoera- 


in the ’60s as “concerned photogra- 
phers" (Capa's term) in the tradi- 
tion of Hine blurs an important 
historical distinction. Hme’s repor- 
tages of child labor and immigra- 
tion were meant to reveal social 
problems overlooked by the popu- 
lar tum-of-the-century press. 

The photographers who worked 
for life functioned within the pop- 
ular press of their time. Conse- 
quently, their pictures attemp t to 
encapsulate the news, and as a re- 
sult they often seem to reflect the 
obvious. For example, the pictures 
in the show dealing with Wood- 
stock. the 1969 rock festival, show 
us what the teen-age crowd looked 


in performance, but they don’t re- 
veal anything about what the event 
meant at the time. Fa that, we 
have to turn to the 1970 documen- 
tary film “Woodstock,” which 
mixed rock music with interviews 
of the audience. 

The Life photos are the images 
we remember, but they are as emp- 
ty of comprehension as society it- 
self seemed 25 years ago. 


LJ Once die worsted capital of 
the wold, tins city of 500,000 now 
refes on the art and industry of the 
camera to keep itself in focus anthe 
British cultural scene. The Nation- 
al Museum of Photography. Him 
and Television, founded nor only 
six years ago as an adjunct of Lon- 
don's Science Museum, has already 
become the world’s most popular 
institution devoted to photogra- 
phy. Last week, it not only opened 
a major annex, the Kodak Muse- 
um, donated by the parent compa- 
ny in Harrow, but also honored, in 
a five-day program, today’s “Milk- 
ers of Photographic History” This 
led off with a tribute to Sr Tom 
Hopkmson, editor of Picture Post 
from 1940 to 1950 

The catalytic figure in all tins is 
the museum's founder, Cohn Fad. 
As the young keeper of Him and 
Photography at Loudon's National 
Portrait Gallery in the '70s, Fad 
became a hero of Britain’s photo- 
graphic commnnity by successfully 
campaigning to retain in England 
the “Herschd album” of portraits 
by Julia Margaret Cameron. 

Moving to Bradford in 1982, 
Ford prepared the new nmsenm as 
P.T. fiamnm would cream a circus: 
act by act Ripping out the innards 
of an old theater, he installed the 
largest cinema screen, in Britain, for 
IMAX 70-nrinimeter film projec- 
tions. Crowds now pack the house 
four or five times a day. Gathered 
around the IMAX theater are five 
levels of galleries with exhibitions 
showing production techniques in 
cinema, in television and of course 
in photography. In a full-scale pop- 
trait studio a life-size figure of Lord 
Lichfield, photographer of the roy- 
al family, poses a manikin In a set 
resembling an old Fleet Street tab- 
loid office, a picture editor works 
over a photographer's contact 
prints. From a panoramic window, 
viators use the camera obscure to 
“photograph” Bradford. Other ar- 
eas show applications of photogra- 
phy to mm*-, and rotating exhibi- 
tions bring the work of individual 
photographers and thematic shows. 
“Eyes of Time: Photojournalism in 
America,” the current exhibition, 
runs to May 14. 

The Kodak Museum comple- 
ments these collections by provid- 
ing a history of the popularization 
of photography over its 150 years, 
with pivotal emphasis an the 1888 
contribution of George Eastman: 
the Kodak — “Yon press the but- 
ton, we do the rest.” tTv>Mn from 
50,000 items collected by Kodak 
Ltd. since 1927, the displays are 




Portrait of Coin Ford by Arnold Newman. 


arranged chronologically in an an- 
nex entered through the front of 
the museum. A catalogue edited by 
Fonl, “the Story of Popular Pho- 
tography," has just been published. 


Climaxing the presentations and 
speeches, the University of Brad- 
ford conferred honorary doctorates 
on eight of the “makers of photo- 
graphic history," one in absentia: 
Stefan Lo pni, the Hungarian edi- 
tor who edited the Mundmer Etas- 
trierte Presse in the 1 920s and more 
picture magazines in London (in- 
cluding Picture Post). The others 
went to the photo historians Giselle 
Freund Hufmnt Genuhemi, 
Andor Knsna-Kransz (the Hun- 
garian founder of Food Press, pub- 
Bsbers of books on photography) 
and the photographers Horst P. 
Horst, Arnold Newman, (he Eari of 
Snowdon (a distinguished photog- 
xapher aim- filmmaker, although 
only 59) and Gordon Pads. 

Paries spnlrwi the fright be- 
come “raasnt^i^f^acrimina- 
tion and poverty,” as a black 
growing up in smalltown Kansas, 
weridng his way up by ploying pi- 
ano in brothels, by working as a 
Pullman porter and waiter (he told 


of a remarkable 1 940 encounter an 
a train between Mmneapohs snd 
Chicago with the Life phrtbg ci- 
pher Robert Capa). He had gone 
on to become a celebrated 
journalist and fatofon jjhatbto- 
pher, a composer and filmmakg, 
anthor of half a dozen book&— . 
is now completing the thnrivohiioe ■ 
of Ms au tomography. ' ’ - . X : k ; t 

Few in that Bradford autikusje 
ootid really imagine the worid'tf 
which Parks spoke, andynt 1 ^ 
spoke to them, from theheafc aoil 
touched them deeply, joith ".*te 
words, his music, his prqcded i^- 
ages. That night he became i&aad 
could not appear for Ms jhonoraty 
degree. It was accepted for him $y 
Rotate Haaihoff, a German: jour- 
nalist and former Life lab ropera- 
sor. 

Ford’s Mg week in Braffl&rif at- 
tracted perhaps 200 people toths 
soeeches: the wnwnm meanw hile 
drewl9j?91 of the 1 million writers 
it expects to have tiris yeac, Efr 
Ford toe mnseum is not-jassOR 
enough. He is drawing -plans fdnr 
media carter that will cost £201$- 
lion ($34 nuOkm). 

John G. Moms isaforrnerpctm 
editor of The New 7orkTana.:r 
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J^±%, Louise Bourgeois, Sculpting on the Edge 
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N EW YORK — “What’s in a 
name?” Plenty — and all the 
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JLN name?” Plenty — and all the 
more so if your name happens to be 
Bourgeois. 

“How beastly the bourgeois is!" 
D. H. Lawrence wrote, and in the 
second quarter of this century 
many an English-speaking reader 
was marked for life by that particu- 
lar poem. Gustave Flaubert found 
a glorious irony in 1860 in the fact 
that he had a new friend and ad- 
mirer called Anicet Bourgeois. It 
didn't last, though. Anicet Bour- 
geois said of Goethe’s “Faust” that 
u was “neither a play, not a poem. 


nor any thing at all” “WeD-named 
Bourgeois!'' said Flaubert 

In the long-distance race of arts 
and letters, it has for generations 
been a handicap to be born Bour- 
geois. “Bourgeois by name, and 
bourgeois by nature!” was the kind 
of remark people loved to make. 

Insofar as any one person can 
give the name a completely new 
spin, it is Louise Bourgeois, bom in 
Paris in 1911 and an American citi- 
zen since 1951, whose recent sculp- 
tures can be seen at the Robert 
Miller Gallery and at the Galerie 
Ldong. “Bourgeois," in everyday 
parlance, stands for inJribitian, re- 
gimented ways, fear of what other 
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people will say and fear of the un- 
fettered self. Beneath all that —as 
novels, plays and movies bear wit- 
ness — hypocrisy rides herd. 

In the work of Louise Bourgeois, 
by contrast, nothing is repressed 
The very name of hypocrisy has 
been dropped from the dictionary. 
What the world may say is the leak 
of her considerations. Digging ever 
deeper and deeper into Iter own 
sole self, she reaches a point erf 
absolute fearlessness in which there 
ti no limit to what can be said in 
sculpture. 

As to what she will do next, there 

has never been any foretelling One 
day revenge, the next day repara- 
tion, may power the wort The ear- 
liest p ainting in her retrospective of 
1982-83 at the Museum of Modem 
Ait was called “Reparation” (circa 
1938-40), and showed a little girt 
standing, flowers in hand before a 
closed door. As for revenge, noth- 
ing could be more explosive than 
“The Destruction of the Father.” 
an environmental piece, dated 
1974, in which Bourgeois bodied 
forth in three dimensions a child- 
hood fantasy in which she herself, 
her sister, her brother and her 
mother would grab hold of her fa- 
ther, dismember him and eat Him 

Remembering that terrifying 
piece, we know what Bourgeois 
meant when she said that “the un- 
conscious is something which is 
volcanic in tone and yet you cannot 
do anything about it You had bet- 
ter be its friend, and accept it, or 
love it if you can, because it migh t 
get the better of you. You never 
know.” Living up to that mean* 
living on the edge, all one’s life, and 
it is clear from the two shows that 
Bourgeois is still doing iL 

The shows have almost nothing 
in common. At the Miller Gallery, 
marble is the medium, with all that 
that implies in the way of elegance 
of surface, perfection of workman- 
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ship and overtones that go back to 
Antonio Canova. (Bomgeois first 
went to Carrara to make marble 
sculptures in 1964, and there is an 
element of idling disquiet in the 
interplay between tbe bland ivorine 
idiom and tbe anytbmg-but-bland 
subject matter.) 

At the Ldong gallery, we re-en- 
ter the world of the ad hoc and the 
apparently improvtiatiooal Carra- 
ra ti a million miles away in “No 
Exit” as we adapt to the beat-up 
wooden staircases that end in no- 
where, the enigmatic bits of rubber 
and painted metal and the single 
illuminated light bulb. This ti the 
Bourgeois who made her first 
sculptures in 1945-46 out of milk 
containers folded and notched to- 


^gether. It ti also the Bourgeois who 
was familiar with tbe Surrealists 
when toe was a student in Paris in 
the 1930s and learned from their 
wok, and from their conversation, 
that absolutely anything can be tbe 
right material for sculpture. 

Between them, therefore, these 
two shows touch almost all the 


bases of sculpture, from the hal- 
lowed and resistant material that ti 


cut from quarries that Michelange- 
lo knew to the leavings of the mod- 
ern city. With marble, dignity is a 
given, and it is for the artist to be 
worthy of it With the man-rials jn 
use at the Galerie Ldong, it is far 
the artist to transform and ennoble 
what society has thrown out with 
the trash. 



n* Heir Yodli 

“No Exit,” at toe Galerie Ldong, by Louse Bourgeois. 


ACROSS 


ACROSS 


ACROSS 


1 Salami 
purveyor 
5 Provoked 
10 Ledge 

15 Poznan natives 

16 Sound-shield 
screens 

17 Parents 

19 Paar’s light? 
21 Supplication 

23 Diminutive 
suffix 

24 “There runs 
— by 

Merrow 

Down”: 

Kipling 

25 Begrudges 

27 Educational 
org. 

28 Musical 
adaptation: 
Abbr. 

29 Don Adams TV 
role 

30 Rubens's 
medium 

31 Kind of flint 

32 Tumult 
34 Wreaths 

36 African fox 

37 Cheat 

38 Speech sound 
40 Well-groomed 
42 Chinese city on 

the Wei 


43Holdf0rOzzie? 

45 Himalayan 
ointments 

46 Optical 
network 

49 Bergonzi, for 
one 

51 Short song 

52 Pertaining to 
the fibula 

53 Harry's spouse 

56 Kind of 

electricity 

58 Soprano 
Frances: 
1883-1952 

59 Cozy 

60 Type of suit 

61 Color of Faye's 
dress? 

63 Lanka 

64 Hector’s 
protector 

66 Talented 

67 Fitted together 

69 Orson or lima 

70 In a somnolent 
way 

72 Intimidate 

73 Metropolis on 
the Missouri 

75 Platform 

76 Bristles 

78 Tbe Finnish 
language 

81 Boggs of 


baseball 


82 Contemporary 
persons 

84 Hope's feline? 

86 Twigs for 
grafting 

88 Foal’s dad 

89 Descry 

91 Michelangelo 
masterpiece 

92 Fence picket 

93 Wallace’s 
transmitting 
device? 

94 Obtuse 

96 TV network 
north of the 
U.SA. 

97 Afflict 

98 Aggregates 

100 Young 
pheasant 

101 Lorain’s lake 

102 Hairlike 

104 Einstein’s 

frock coat? 

107 City ESE of 
Napoli 

108 Snow leopard 

109 Electrical unit 
of capacitance 

110 Excavations 

111 Places for 
casquettes 

112 Out erf 
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DOWN 


DOWN 


DOWN 


DOWN 
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1 Precept 

2 Actress 
Sommer 

3 Pope who was 
lionized? 

4 Imam's faith 

5 Slights 

6 Pool game . 

7 Retired 

8 Rocky 
pinnacle 

9 Feudal thrall 

10 Mentally 
infirm 

11 Execrates 

12 Strays 

13 Majors or 
Marvin 

14 Olibamim for 
Sinatra? 


15 Colonial Dutch, 
landowner 

17 Emend 

18 Mug for 
Gertrude? 

19 Actress 
Seberg's 
slacks? 

29 inland sea 
22 Yin’s partner 
26 These are 
often counted 
29 Feeling, eg- 
31 Sullies 
33 Condiments 

35 Pertaining to 

rocks rich in . 
silica 

36 Handy one 

37 Food: Comb, 
form 

39 Great quantity 


41 Musical 
embellishment 
for 93 Down? 

42 Evening, in 
Milano 

44 Celebrated or 
celebrity 

46 Buys back 

47 Writer Hobson 

48 City near 
Chicago 

$0 Auto race 

52 Planet for a 
can me? 

53 Bored 

54 Spouses of 
British 
countesses 

55 Dulcet TeU? 

57 Dye’s partner 

58 Airland 
Pacino 

62 Take care 


65 Mexican 
shawl 

66 Vice principal 
68 Smear 
69Saltenbook 

71 Tablets 

72 Yield, as land 
74 Appurtenances 

for dunking 

76 Famed 
French 
historian: 
1842-1906 

77 Hide securely 
79 Parian 

ingredient 

86 seat 

(enviable 
- position) 

82 A steam 
locomotive 

83 Certain ever- 
green trees 


85 Be silent, w 
Solti • 

86 Short gaiter 

87 Dens 

88 Workers' job 
actions 

90 Lock of a type 

93 Soprano, in _ 
“OneNighKn 
Love” . , 

95 Rod 

98 A partner of 
there 

99 Announce* • 
mentofakinai/ 

lWUtp*! 1 

measure ■ 

191 Zaragoza's . 
river • 

193 Cato's 151 .- 

195 Regret 

196 Household ( 

. spirit 
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The Glittering History of India’s Passion for Gold Jewelry 


Tmanaitaaal Herald Tribune 
|~ ^ ONDQN —Some exhibitions 


_ This 
Wednesday 


* can Jbe small bat 
was demon stra 
wfacnashew 

tar of gold, "India JeweUery: the 
Ait of Ornament/ 1 opened at the 
Z MM i na GaDay across from the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, First 
seen in Bradford last fall, it contin- 
ues through June 25. 

" Has is one of many unusual fea- 
tures abbot an exhibition that is 
bound to draw crowds as vast as its 
s mall sp ace can hold. The idea 
st emme d from the desire of a 
yptmg woman bom in Tnrfia mA 


gold in exchange for spices and 
textiles. 

InSr^f^ntrS^Tof 1963 
tried in vain to Leep within limits 
by making it illegal for any person 
to own more than two kilograms of 
it — p eople in the Wt" 1 republic 
arc estimated to have the 


SOUREN MELIKIAN 

private holdings of gold, "around 
7,000 was." 

Sue of the response that a show 
of gold jeneky would ditit from 
even the least artistically inclined 


vdopraent of jewelry in the sub- 
continent from the origins to the 
present day. 

The outcome is astonishing even 
if it suffers from paucity in many 
areas. Huge gaps afflict our knowl- 
edge of early jewelry. Not one gold 
trinket is there to illustrate what 
happened between the 5th or 6th 
century and the 17th century. 

Regarding earlier jewelry not 
much survives that is indisputably 
In dian There are uniiiliw^ re- 
mains of a garland of flowers and 
conchs excavated at Bodhgaya on 
the site where the Buddha experi- 
enced spiritual illumination But 
dating than is so difficult that 


married to aBritoo to stage a show P”. ™ a T7 at Z,Trr ^f 8 ™ “ 50 ““““i “« 

-jmod at a eohuf ri a- unmi S rants > Smith tuned to the Haric prudently suggests cariy 

VktflriaandAIbert Mu3ew,Jb£ . 

tmmt, mostly Moslems, who live in 




die northern Yorkshire dty. 

Nima Smith, tube Poovaya, a na- 
tive of Koofg in Karnataka, a 
southern Indian state, now on the 
curatorial staff of the Bradford Art 
Galleries and Museums, says she 
was strode as a teen-ager with the 
ubiquitous desire at all levels of 
Indian society to own gold jewdzy. 
Gold, she ixKes, is an Indian obses- 
sion. In her contribution to the cat- 
alogue she reminds us of Pliny rite 
Elder's complaint in ancient Rome 
that India WES draining PnwMm 


largest repository of art and arti- 
facts from the Indian subcontinent. 

Susan Strange, a curator special- 
izing is the art of Mamie India, 
steered her through the collections, 
suggested a historical project, 
briefed her on the Isianric contribu- 
tion with to Iranian component oo 
qnft ftt l d wn phawwirf *fre deep 

aesthetic originality of southern In- 
dia on die other hand, and finally 
called in the art historian James 
Hark to deal with pre-Islaxnic 
tiroes. 

Thus came into existence the 
first exhibition to deal with the de- 


A handful of gold pieces former- 
ly in the possession of British offi- 
cers who collected them in the vi- 
cisity of the Afghan border from 
undocumented sites lean more to- 
ward Iran thm India. That is obvi- 
ously the case with a tnbular case of 
octagonal sections said to have 
been found near Jalalabad in Af- 
ghanistan. The model is the direct 
prototype of the much later cases 
enclosing sheets with Koranic pas- 


The cataloguers reproduce some 
Indian sculpture such as a second 
century B.C terra-cotta low relief 
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.Shah Jahan with aigrette (detd of Mogul watercokr) and Arnold LtriTs 1610 design m London. 


Murder in the Rain Forest: 
Hollywood Is After the Story 
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By James Brooke 

New York Tima Service 

R IO BRANCO, Brazil — The 
movie producer’s business 
card read “Bawdy Hills,” but her 
T-shirt proclaimed "The Union of 
Acre Natives." 

“We have a track record of mov- 
ies based on true stories,” she said, 
her earnest demeanor co ntrastin g 
with the languid air of tins river 
town in Aon, a remote Amazonian 
state. “We make controversial 
films that others would be afraid to 
touch.” 

But as sire spoke, Rio Branco’s 
international telephone lines crack- 
led with movie industry names. 

. Hollywood is beating a path and 
paddling a canoe to the- door of 
Dzamar Meades, the young widow 
of Francisco (Chico) Mendea 
FUbo. Mendes, a leader of BraziTs' 
rubber tappers, was killed by a 
shotgun blast on Dec. 22. 

In life, Mendes organized Acre’s 
passive rubber gatherers to block 
large landowners from burning 
down expanses erf Amazonian, rain 
forest for cattle pasture. By one 
estimate, his movement saved three 
million acres of forest since 1975. 

In death, the union leader has 
. become a worldwide symbol of the 
effort to slow tire destruction of 
Brazil’s massive rain forest 
An Italian environmental coup 
recently proposed the Nobel Peace 
Prize for the soft-spoken union 
leader, who followed the principles 
of nonviolent resistance. Mendes 
has emerged as a martyr for this 
nation’s growing environmental 
movement 

In March, the authorities m Cu- 
ritiba, a southern riiy. unveOed a 
Chico Mendes manorial The cen- 
terpiece is a marble copy of a letter 
be wrote to the police last year 
detailing death threats made 
against him by local landowners. 

Present at the ceremony was 
Mrs. Mendes, who had just re- 
turned from a trip to New York 
and to Washington, where rite ac- 


cepted a posthumous award for her 
husband. 

The 24-year-dd mother of two 
marveled about her trip to Brazil- 
ian reporters: “I had never been in 
an elevator. I had never flown in an 
airplane. I bad never seen a big city. 
If s all very new ” 

Mrs. Modes and other members 
of the newly formed Chico Mendes 
Foundation are weighing 10 offers 
as they prepare to select the studio 
that will film the story of her slain 
husband. The sale of film rights 
could bring the foundation SI mil- 
lion, a Hollywood producer esti- 
mated here. 

Despite the international expo- 
sure fueling what is becoming the 


Chico Mendes myth, the gritty real- 
ity of the Acre rain forest lacks 
romance. Barbosa, Mrs. Mendes 
and five other leaders of the tap- 
pers’ union have also received 
death threats. 

“We union leaders have short life 
here,” Osmarino Amando 
said. 

Amando, who was elected first 
secretary <rf the council said that in 
mid-February gunmen tried to at- 
tack his home m Braakia near the 
Bolivian frontier. 

“Whoever I go, the ‘pistoieiros’ 
go," the union leader said of the 
gunmen. “When I go to the bus 
station, they ask the ticket clerk 
where Pm going,” 
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showing a woman wearing very 
thick bangles of a type that exists to 
thig day. Influences from murfi fur- 
ther west were already at work — 
the strings of whorls and bods 
across the waist could come from 
any Greek or eastern Mediterra- 
nean area. 

History has a way of repeating 
itself. By the tine we can take up 


history in the subcontinent, mi 
the same son of cultural mix could 
be observed. Early 17th-century In- 
dia was deeply impregnated with 
the culture of Iran — Islam intro- 
dimed by succeeding dynasties of 
Peraanizcd Turks bad entered In- 
dia in Iranian garb. The language 
of literature, administration and 
polished society was Persian — and 
remained so until the Bri tish im- 
posed English in 1835. The aesthet- 
ic premises, from architecture to 
manuscript painting, were also 
massiveW b<MTOwed from the Irani- 
an world 

The great originality of the sub- 
continent was its willingness to ac~ 
oept influences from faraway Eu- 
rope whether in the form of 
Western paintings or engravings re- 
interpreted in Eastern miniature 
style. This resulted in extraordi- 
nary juxtaposition in jewelry. A 
small 17th-century jade pendant 
with half-palmettes and lards owes 
the components of its design to 
Iran while aigrettes stuck in prince- 
ly headdresses are believed by 
many scholars to be based on late 
Renaissance models. 

Strange makes a fascinating rap- 


prochement between a Mogul min- 
iature showing Shah Jahan holding 
such an aigrette and a European 
drawing of two aigrettes, attributed 
to the workshop of the Antwerp- 
born designer Arnold Lulls who 
was in London around 1610. “Shah 
Jahan would have seat similar jew- 
els brought to court by Sir Thomas 
Roc,” she writes. 

The European drawing suggests 
roiwh more than just a similarity. It 
reproduces one jewel that can only 
have been executed following in- 
structions from an Eastern source. 
A crescent moon is shown enclos- 
ing a r adiate sun (sunounding a 
ruby, traditionally compared with 
the sun in Persian literature). This 
signifies the conjunction of the sun 
and the moon, an age-old Eastern 
symbol of world royalty, well suit- 
ed to Shah Jahan, whose name 
means in Persian “the shah of the 
World." 

The royal symbol is topped by 
bird feathers, rising from a circular 
band, a headdress worn by Mongol 
rulers in some Iranian and Mogul 
miniatures. This is dearly a dynas- 
tic device, emphasizing the remote 
Mongol anccstryof thePersianized 
rulers of India. The drawing either 
copies an Indian jewel or was a 
design for one, commissioned to a 
European aitisi. 

Unfortunately no such aigrette 
survives. We only know mid- 18 th 
century derivations such as the jew- 
el that tnto Fngtuh hands 
after the batik of Plassey. They are 
gaudy and clumsy in 

The revelation of the exhibition. 


by contrast, is the splendor of tra- 
ditional jewelry down to the nrid- 
!9th century. A turban ornament 
from Jaipur is one of the master- 
pieces in the exhibition. A host of 
southern Indian gold jewels, totally 
original will surprise many. But 
most extraordinary perhaps is the 
creativity displayed in the Easi- 
West syncretism that manifested it- 
self once again in the mid-1 9th cen- 
tury, this thm hringjng En gland | 
and India in direct contact 

Strange, who has dime pioneer- 
ing reseutii on the impact of Indi- 
an jewelry on some English design- 
ers, shows the varying degrees to 
which the reverse process could be 
observed in the Indian jeweler's art. 
This conld go from slightly modi- 
fied interpretations ot standard Eu- 
ropean models to lighi Western ad- 
junctions such as filigree borders in 
a pair of ear-ornaments from Vara- 
nasi made about 1850. 

Miniatures, Western watexcol- 
ors, and even early photographs erf 
those who wore the jewelry are 
strewn about the exhibition, bring- 
ing in a human element that 
changes it from as academic exer- 
cise into a living display. 

Most original however is the 
book, “A Golden Treasury,” that 
goes with it It is the first erf a series, 
“The Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tnrtian Art Series" by Mat- 

pin Publishing, founded by Bipin 
shah , an Indian publisher with 17 
years experience m New York, and 
his wife, the classical Indian dancer 
Mallika Sarabbai 

Basically, the museum staff pro- 


vides the material and the publish- 
er bears the production costs, prof- 
its being shared. Two other bodes, 
one on tic dye textiles, the other on 
“Company Painting,” Indian 
paintings of the British period, are 
due for publication before the end 
of the year. Things are moving on 
the Anglo-Indian scene. 
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Michel Aoun, Lebanon's C hristian army 
commander, presses a legitimate cause 
through fatally compromised means. He 
demands withdrawal of Syrian occupation 
troops and restoration of Lebanese sover- 
eignty. But be cannot plansibly speak in the 
name of all, or even most, Lebanese. 

The fierce artillery ex chang es now shaking 
Beirut are ample evidence that no one leads 
this bitteriy divided nation. General Aoun 
lacks the military and political strength to 
expel the Syrians without outside military 
support. And, despite Christian entreaties to 
France, there seems no realistic chance of 
such support. Unless the general now finds a 
way to backdown from ius rash challenge to 
the Syrians, his own authority and what 
remains of Lebanese autonomy could end up 
more compromised than before. 

Washington is wise to remain on the side- 
lines. American ventures into Lebanon's 
complex quarrels have arguably done more 
harm than good Lebanese sovereignty can- 
not be restored by foreigners, only by co- 
operation among Lebanese. Without such co- 
operation thae can be no hope of ending the 
civil war that has lasted 14 years and killed 
150,000 in a population of three million 

General Aoun mi ght have fared better 
had he recruited some Moslem allies before 
be challenged Syria. Not all Moslems enjoy 
being under the thumb of Hafez Assad, the 
ruthless Syrian strongman. But because the 


general acts without Moslem support, he 
makes his stand as, in effect, the leader of 
the Maronite Christian minority. Maronite 
leaders fiercely proclaim their Lebanese pa- 
triotism, bat Moslems recall that the Mam- 
mies have successively accepted help from 
U.S. Marines in the 19S0s, Syrians in the 
1970s, Israelis in the early 1980s and, most 
recently, from an Iraqi regime out to make 
trouble for President Assad. 

This Iraqi support probably helped Gen- 
eral Aoun decide to move now against the 
Syrians. Syria’s growing isolation also played 
a role. Syria’s ally, the Soviet Union, now 
seems interested in a more constructive ap- 
proach to Middle East diplomacy. Mr. Assad 
also seems to have failed in his attempt to 
displace Yasser Arafat as leader of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization; indeed, Mr. 
Arafat now appears stronger than ever. 

Yet as long as the Lebanese prove unable 
to resolve their own differences, Syria is 
likely to play a dominant role. Given Isra- 
el’s unhappy Lebanon experiences, the 
bombings of U.S. and French facilities and 
the continuing plague of hostage-taking, no 
other foreign power is eager to take Syria’s 
place. Perhaps the best thing General Aoun 
can do is to acknowledge that be, and Leba- 
non, are stuck with Syrian domination until 
Lebanon’s many factions act together to 
rule themselves. 

— THE HEW YORK TIMES. 
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Airline Melodrama 


To bring you up to date in the struggle 
ewer Easton Airfares, the situation is best 
described as follows: Pauline is back on the 
railroad track, bound hand and foot to the 
rails, and the locomotive is (once again) 
pounding rapidly toward her with a great 
display of steam and sparks. The stuation is 
desperate Is all lost? Maybe not. The drama 
isn't over. Nothing is over — the machinists’ 
strike is stiO on, the future of the airline is still 
unsettled, Peter Ueberroth's offer to buy it 
may not be quite so dead as his co mmen ts 
suggested, and the federal bankruptcy judge 
certainly isn’t finished with the case. 

Frank Lorenzo’s sale of Eastern to Mr. 
Ueberroth came untied because of the un- 
limited and poisonous distrust between the 
airline's unions and Mr. Lorenzo — the 
camt distrust that underlies the strike and 
everything else that has happened at East- 
ern in recent months. The unions are deter- 
mined not to work for Mr. Lorenzo, and the 
sale to Mr. Ueberroth seemed to be a tri- 
umph for their strategy of farcing a change 
in management But they feared that if they 
called off their Alike and went back to 
work, Mr. Lorenzo might find a way, in the 
coining weeks of fine-scale negotiation and 


drafting of the final sale documents, to 
Mow up the deal — leaving himself perma- 
nently in controL The unions demanded an 
ironclad guarantee. Mr. Lorenzo said he 
was willing to provide it, but only by chang- 
ing the terms of the sale. At that, Mr. 
Ueberroth balked. Then everybody 
stomped angrily off into the night, leaving 
poor Panline in her familiar although not 
necessarily fatal situation. 

What happens next depends largely on 
die bankruptcy judge, Burton R. Lifiand, 
who has broad authority to see that this 
bitter quarrel does not destroy the airline 
and its assets. Congress has changed the 
bankruptcy laws since Mr. Lorenzo used 
them six years ago to break the contract s 
between the nninns and his Continental 
Airlines. It may turn out that he is in a less 
favorable position than perhaps he expect- 
ed when he put Eastern into bankruptcy. 

Things certainly lode bad for Panline. 
Hus delay in the settlement wiS further 
diminish the prospect that Fjmmi can be 
returned to prosperous and independent 
operation. But there’s more to come. Judge 
Lifiand will see to that 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


The Wright Case 


Who would have thought six months ago 
that the House of Representatives would 
dare conduct a credible inquiry into the 
behavior of its potent speaker, Jim Wright? 
The bipartisan House Ethics Committee 
seems to be doing just that The speaker's 
defensive news conference on Thursday at- 
tested to the committee's independence as it 
reaches the point of voting on charges. 

It will be up to House Democrats to 1 
decide on the political question of Mr. 
Wright’s future as a leader, but the commit- 
tee has already displayed courage and care 
in approaching the factual questions about 
his conduct. This is neither a panel a& syco- 
phants nor a kangaroo court. 

The entire House may soon be called on to 
show the same strengths. If Mr. Wri tfit fights. 
the charges to the House floor, members will 
be challenged to deal fairly with the speaker 
while holding him — and, by im plication , 
themselves — to high standards. 

The Wright case has not been free of 
partisanship, especially at the start Reports 
of questionable dealings were first ampli- 

C-J L..I 1 n Ll!_l Jt J « _ 


Texas Democrat! s foreign policy activism, 
notably Newt Gingrich of Georgia. But 
before long Common Cause, the nonparti- 
san public lobbying organization, greatly 
widened the circle of concern. It concluded 
that questions about Mr. Wright warranted 
serious investigation, particularly those 
concerning the financial afpin gemcn fn far a 
book of his speeches, and his special efforts 
on behalf of Texas constituents in the sav- 


committee's first wise move was to 


hire an experienced outside lawyer, Richard 
Phelan of Chicago. He seems to have fol- 
lowed the evidence wherever it led. Speaker 
Wright’s account of die charges is the main 
source of the public’s current knowledge. 
Even by that account, these are strong accu- 
sations of setf-enrichment and of a eompro- 
tmsmg relationship with a Texas benefactor. 

Unlike a fellow Texan, John Tower, who 
waged a fierce figu over ethics in his unsuc- 
cessful campaign for confirmation as secre- 
tary of defense, Mr. Wright cannot complain 
about leaks and raw, unexanrined charges. 
Hie committee hasn't The main dis- 
closures have came frimi the speaker's canq>; 
the committees report could be considerably 
more damaging than is his account. 

The speaker complains angrily that Us 
wife's honor has been questioned by the 
suggestion that she did not truly earn mon- 
ey that the Wrights received But that com- 
plaint seems misplaced Even the sketchy 
facts now available indicate that the ethics 
charge is not against Mrs. Wright bat 
against him: that he used her as a conduit 
for improper gifts disguised as salary. 

Mr. Wright’s defense that he never 
“knowingly’’ violated the rules also seems 
off the marie. Even if ordinary members of 
Congress are held to lower standards, the 
speaker, second in line for tire presidency, is 
required to steer dear of transactions whkh 
he has reason to believe are improper. Did 
Mr. Wright do so? The public will be well 
served if the foil House matches the Ethics 
Committee’s example of cartful decision 
and careful explanation. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


For a Picture With Raisa 

I’ve had some history with romantic capi- 
talists who used to own professional basket- 
ball teams. Yon used to see the salaries and 
everything, and how are they going to make 
any money? And the answer is they aren’t 
interested in money. What they're interested 
in is having Kareem Abdul-Jabbar come to 
hutch on Sunday or Bradley talk to the kids 
or whatever. They’re romantic capitalists. 

I think a lot of people now are deahng 
with the Soviet Union as romantic capital- 
ists. They’re there because they want to 
have their picture taken with Raisa. They 
want to tefi their friends about how Mos- 
cow looked when they came back. 

The fact of the matter is that I had a 
European banker in my office, and 1 asked 
him why be gave the Soviets a credit of $4 


biffioa, not him but why bankers were do- 
ing that, and be said: “Senator, you give 
bankers too great a credit for being smarter 
than they are. It’s fashionable now.” 

So I would argue we should be rational 
capitalists, not romantic capitalists, for the 
prerise reason that on the margin that 
might have some effect 
— Senator Bill Bradley. Democrat of New 
Jersey, speaking in Washington last 
Sunday, as quoted in The New York Times. 

Big, Fancy and Dumb 

Exxon's Alaska oQ spin shows dramati- 
cally that giant corporations with high- 
priced executives and state-of-the-art 
equipment can perform at the moron leveL 
— The Charleston Gazette. 
Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Eastern Europe: Understandings May Be Needed 


P ARIS — The rush toward political 
change in Budapest and Warsaw 
is thawing long-frozen perceptions of 
the nature ana future of the Soviet 
empire’s European possessions. There 
is no more urgent political task far 
Washington and its alKi-s than think- 
ing through the nature of that change 

and d esigning an aHflftp fltw response. 

Unfortunately, as rtewy Kissinger 
has just discovered for the umpteenth 
time, there is also no topic more likely 
to be misunderstood and/or exploit- 
ed by political allies and rivals than 
the division of Europe at the Yalta 
conference in 1945. To actually think 
about Yalta, rather than use it for 
ideological attack or defense, is to 
smile invitingly at unseen furies. 

The mythology of Yalta has long 
since overwhelmed the actual out- 
come of the conference, where Roo- 
sevelt and ChurchiQ had to deal polit- 
ically with the physical reality of the 
Red Army’s occupation of Eastern 


By Jim Hoagland 


Europe. Mr. Kissinger suggested in 
conversations earlier tins year with 
the latest and cleverest of Ins succes- 
sors as secretary of state, Jim Baker, 
that there now is an opportunity to 
reverse the political outcome of Yalta 
if the West can satisfy Moscow that 
NATO does not intend to take mili- 
tary advantage of the changes. 

Mr. Baker then lofted the Kissin- 
ger idea Hire a clay pigeon in a skeet 
shoot, smashing it easily on the fly. In 
an interview with The New York 
Times cm March 28, he found it more 
convenient to speak of Mr. Kissin- 
ger's views than of his own ideas 
about Eastern Europe. He also told 
his interviewer why be found Mr. 
Kissinger ’s ideas unsound. 

Whatever Mr. Baker's true target, 
the shards of the pigeon flew in sevoal 
directions. He simultaneously served 
notice on the State Department bu- 


reaucracy that he could get ideas from 
the outside; warned the Soviets and 
the Europeans that Mr. Kissing er, the 
balanco-of -power magician, could be 
brought baric if they md not play ball 
with Mr. Baker, and showed the right- 
wing obstructionists in the Senate that 
he is not Mr. Kisangcr's prisoner. 

It was a remarkable exercise in bu- 
reaucratic gamesmanship Mr. KlSSm- 
ger does not enjoy being used as a day 
pigeon. He showed up for the Trilater- 
al Commission meeting here last 
weekend a hole bruised and sounding 
more defensive than usual and than he 
needs to be. Of Mr. Baker’s apparent 
betrayal of a confidence, he would say 
oily: “My thoughts were summarized 
in two se n tence s by Secretary Baker. 
Two sentences are rarely adequate to 
do justice to a complicated idea." 

Mr. Kissinger spelled out ius ideas 
on Eastern Europe last September in 


an essay in Newsweek magarim- He 
suggested then that the next presi- 
dent would want to consider “ar- 
rangements that would gone the Sovi- 
ets security guarantees (widely 


Vietnam: Time to Welcome It Back 


H O CHI MINH VILLE — Be- 
fore the year is out, the Unit- 
ed States wiS have to deckle wheth- 
er it finally wants to get over the 
Vietnam War and normalize rela- 
tions with Hanoi. The Vietnamese 
are forcing the American hand. 

The political leaders are satisfying 
the Hst of complaints drawn up by 
Washington that have kept Vietnam 
on the many Hst since 1975. And 
the entire country is w elco min g back 
the businessmen, traders and thieves 
of Southeast Asia who are expected 
to lift Vietnam out of poverty and 
back into the real world. 

Saigon never lost its seedy charm, 
but only recently has it opened up 
enough, relaxed its taut nerves, to 
malfff room far businessmen of all 
natiaukiries and degrees tf integrity 
— f rom an Fyt gHph gentleman who 
catalogued Java's wikTcrdrids and is 
here to cofldude a chenhcaJ contract 
to an overseas Vietnamese who 
vowed never to come home but in 
the past eight months has become a 
virtual conanuler, setting up deals 
for finro in Taiwan and Hong Kong. 

They are part at the evidence that 
the sanctions trogr am orchestrated 
by the United States a decade ap> is 
collapsing. Then Washington con- 
vinced much of the Western world 
and China and Japan to severely 
restrict aid and trade with Vietnam 
until the Vietnamese withdrew their 


By Elizabeth Becker 

Already the effects rf the partial 
withdrawal are dramatic in the new 
nationalistic reforms being carried 
out by the Phnom Penh regime. 
Should Vietnam go through with 
this gamble and leave this autumn, it 
win be hard to claim that Vietnam's 
failed attempt to occupy its neighbor 
continues to prevent normalization. 
The Vietnamese are just as quick- 


bors to ne gotiate bilatera l deporta- 
tion agreements. The day is mol tar 
off when the Vie t nam e s e in the re- 
gion’s bedding c amps will "ndar g p 
UNHCR screening and if they fed 
to win refugee status will face depra- 


trafuddng in boat people. 

Last year Vietnam b egan its with- 
drawal from Cambodia. Last week it 

pledged to pull out the remainder of 
its troops by the end of September. 


gee issue. Last month, at aprdimi- 
naiy conference in Kuala Lumpur 
sponsored by the United Nations 
High Commissioner far Refugees, 
Hanoi agreed to start acting hke a 
normal country and respect the 
rules and regulations governing ref- 
ugees. It has for the first time ac- 
cepted the voluntary return of its 
citizens — specifically, 75 Vietnam- 
ese stuck in Hong Kong camps with 
no hope of resetting elsewhere* The 
UNHCR is monitoring these newly 
returned Vietnamese to ensure that 
they are not penalized. 

The lines of Vietnamese waiting 
for exit visas outside the French 
Consulate are still long. But Vietnam 
is now giving its citizens passports 
for travel outside the country. The 

Hi) bfa rab1ftefein«T0 phqfo jfl that mwl 

to pervade tins city is lifting. And 
Vietnamese are b eginning to realize 
that the outside werid no longer has 
room for their resettlement. 

A Vietnamese official suggested in 
Kuala Lumpur that hi* country may 
soon accede to the long-standing de- 
mand of its Southeast Asan neagh- 


Mesdcan emigrants caught in me 
United States are returned to Mexi- 
co. Becoming a normal country 
means learning to live with die 
world’s everyday injustices and ine- 
quities as wdL 

hi tiie meantime, the United 
States may be the rally country abid- 
ing by the sanctions. Here die rush is 
oo to take advantage of this last 
economic frontier. China is encour- 
aging the United States to continue 
punishing Vietnam, bat its traders 
are flooding across the northern har- 
der, filling Hanoi with Chinese con- 
sumer goods. Here in the south I met 
a Hong Kong trader making discreet 
inquiries for China’s enormous trav- 
el service — in pointed contrast to 
recent U.S. action s to sue a small 
New England tourist agency fra 
breaking “trading with the enemy” 
laws by arranging trips to Vietnam. 

The direction is clean The third 
Indochina war is practically over. It 
would be appnxjiiate for America to 
be among the first to applaud Viet- 
nam's new policies earner Chan ex- 
press continual official skepticism or 
add new danands to ensure that 
Vietnam keeps its word. Americans 
are always nady to punish Vietnam. 
They should be among the first to 
wdoomc the former cnemybarit into 
the international community. 

The Washington Post 


of Eastern Europe to duose their 
own political future.” Such a system 
would make it posable “to conceive a 
drastic rednetian of all outside farces 
in Europe — induding those of the 
United States — that might revolu- 
tionize present concepts of security.” 

This is hardly a prescription for 
“Yalta 1L” It is instead an invitation 
to the administration to think care- 
fully about what land of Europe the 
United States would Eke to see in the 
year 2000, and then to design policies 
that will bdp bring that about. 

It could be a Europe with greatly 
reduced Soviet and American forces 
between the Atlantic and the Soviet- 
Polish frontier, with Western Eu- 
rope acting as a magnet to draw its 
eastern neighbors toward prosperity 
and neutrality. Imagine Hungary a 
decade away still politically tied to 
the Warsaw Pact trot out of its mili- 
tary command and free of foreign 
troops, in a copy of France’s status 
in NATO. What would produce a 
Poland, a functional equivalent of 
Greece today, that israled fry a gov- 
ernment ideologically out of sync 
with its superpower patron but still 
host to tiie superpower’s bases? 

That is tiie rosy scenario. Achiev- 
ing it would depend on a process of 
controlled change subscribed to by 


travenous. Nobody on 
knows anything about him except 
that he is m and has trouble breath- 
ing, nor would they care if they did. 

In the middle of the night he was 
struck with frightening pain. Like 
hundreds of otter people in pain that 
night and every night m the year, his 
fif dine stretched from his telephone 
to an ambulance to an emergency 
room. This rate was at Urtivority 
Hospital, now The Tisch Hospital, oo 
First Avenue in Manhattan. 

My wife and I were with bis wife 
beyond the bedside curtain. Every 
bed and chair around us md in the 
corridors was occupied by somebody 
in need of hdp. A man with a knife 
wound, sewn up but still oozing 
blood, was nearby on a odL 
In a few hours, medication and 
dose attention bdpedour friend to 
breathe easy. Recovered, he was driv- 
en home, and we rode with him. 

About two months later, I was 
bade in the same emergency room in 
the middle of the night. This time it 
was I who was in pain, needed help 
and got it That was in 1987. 1 told 
mysetf I would write aboot the hospi- 
tals of the dty but never did. 

Now any New Yorker who pushes 
the hospitals out . of his mind except 
when be needs them is not only un- 
grateful but n fooL 
Ora hospitals are in emergency sit- 
uation but not getting the care and 
attention they need. It is beyond cri- 
sis, approaching disaster. . 

The emergency rooms are choking. 
Sometimes they become so foil dun 

tcTshunt all but obvious tifoan^ 
death cases away. 

Every week, emergency room pa- 
tients have to wait days to move up- 
stairs from the emergency room to. 
rqpdar care in a regular bed. Days d*’ 
stretchers ra cots, ra huddled an chairs 
or parisr the floor; in a bathrobe. 

At Bellevue, the great municipal 
hospital that deals with about 30,000 

inniiHwite and hundre ds .nf thousands 

mothers a year, it can take from one 
to five days to get a hospital bed. 
Things are as bad or worse m most of 
the Other 15 nnniirapal hm mbah 
Of coarse, many people m tins city 
never see the inside of a'mumopal 
hospital Their doctors get them into 
other hospitals, and tbey tend to drink 
of the municipals with a shudder. 

I spent many boyhood months in a 
huge, stinking chanty ward in New 

T ....... .. .I... I 




welcome. “Neither Washington nor 
Moscow wants any changes that 
cause instability in Easton Europe," 
a Soviet official told me earlier this 
month in Moscow. “That is what dis- 
tinguishes our time from the Cold 
War. Maybe that is what the end of 
the Cold War means.” 

But that is probabW too sanguine a 
view. It is far more likely that Wash- 
ington and Moscow will have to work 
out understandings to avoid disaster 
rather than to achieve nirvana in 
Eastern Europe. The change occur- 
ring there is largely beyond the con- 
trol of the chief instruments of super- 
power intervention: Moscow’s troops 
(except in an extreme emergency) or 
Washington’s dollars (in the amounts 
likely to be available). 

With direct Soviet political control 
is retreat, tiie six Soviet satellites in 
Eastern Europe are in the grips of an 
intense struggle for power by focal 
forces. Some of this struggle is being 


played out openly, as in Poland and 
Hungary, while elsewhere it is sub- 
merged and conducted in slow mo- 
tion, as in Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia. The difficult options this 
presents fra Mikhail Gorbac&ev will 
be examined in my next column. 

The Washington Pool 


Israel and the PLO: The Negotiating Has Started 


TT7ASHINGTON — The main 

vY conclusion from Prime Minis- 
ter Yitzhak Shamir’s visit to Wash- 
ington is that indirect negotiations 
have begun between the Palestine 
Liberation Organization and Israel 
with the medi a t ion of the United 
States. One has to be blind not to 
recognize tins fact 

The proposals the United States 
has received from Israel will be trans- 
mitted to die PLO in Tunisia. The 
Ameri can representatives will try to 
sdl the ideas of the Israeli prime 
minister to the PLO leadership. They 
will then come back from Tunisia 
with counterproposals on bow to 
start tiie first stage of the peace pro- 
cess. and so on, back and forth. 

Ml. Kharntt 1 may Trxatrt that tp yj 
wfll never negotiate with the PLO, but 
be and his cabinet understand that 
bran sow an the Americans will shut- 
tle between than and the PLO with 
proposals and counterproposals. 

Elections in the occupied territo- 
ries will only strengthen this trend. If 
Mr. Shamir’s proposal is accepted, 
there can only be one outcome: The 
PLO re p res e ntatives will win. 

If elections are held in the territo- 
ries, Mr. Shamir will have no choice 
but to accept those elected after he 
himself proposed to start the process. 
He will cau them representatives of 
the Palestinian population, but they 
win be PLO representatives, more 
authentic perhaps than the PLO lead- 
ership outride the territories but 
nonetheless rating their dire c ti ves 
from PLO headquarters in Tumria. 

There are conflicts of interest be- 


By Ze’ev Schiff 


tween the Palestinian residents of the 
territories and the PLO representa- 
tives abroad, which may deepen in 
the future, blit it is a wiictalrn to think 
that one can chive a wedge between 
the two groups. Both have the same 
objective: to get rid of the Israeli 
occupation and gain independence. 
Neither group wants to be weakened 
by being separated from the other. 

Inotner words, the Israeli leader- 
ship is outwardly dinging to a fiction, 
maintaining that the PLO does not 
exist and the Palestinians in die 
territories do not want to be represent- 
ed by it. For the moment, me Bush 
administration is willing to let the Is- 
raeli government li ve with this fiction, 
provided the process is in itiated 
□ 

Likud will find that anyone who 
wishes to end the Palestiman-IsraeB 
conflict will be unable to do so with- 
out the PLO. Hence, rather than look 
for substitutes, efforts should be 
made to change tire PLO, to see to it 
that the moderates in its ranks in the 
territories and Tunis control the or- 
gamzatirai and accept Israel’s mini , 
mal military conditions. 

Is Mr. Shamir prepared to cooper- 
ate in this process? His talks in Wash- 
ington indicate that he is willhig to 
coordinate the first moves with foe 
United States. The fact that it is en- 
gaged in a dialogue with the PLO has 

not deterred him. 

He acemts the idea, embodied in 
the Camp Davki accords, that the pro- 
cess will not stop at the interim stage 


and that negotiations ou the final sta- 
tus of the territories are to be expected. 
He would not go beyond that line, 
however. His talks m Was hing ton 
show a gntn that, when it comes to the 
West Bank, he is unwilling to adopt 
the formula of territory for peace. 

IBs interpretation of UN Security 
Council Resolution 242 is a lt ogether 
different from the interpretation of its 
framers, who at the tune consulted 
land's r epr ese n tatives, and of course 
from Washington's interpretation. 

Are the ideas that Mr. Shamir 
brought to Washington sufficient to 
move along the peace process? They 
are enough to start it and get over tiie 
first hurdle. Thai is why washmgtoa 
could not rqecthis ideas outright and 


Israel is left with the difficult dQemma 
of a person who holds a glowing coal 
in his hand and cannot throw it awav 


The uniter is defense editor of the 
Israeli newspaper Haarets and kora 
fellow at die Washington Institute for 
Near East PoEcy. He contributed this 
comment to die Los Angeles Times. 


m told that tiring? are better now, 
and certainly BeDcvue has one of the 
finest staffs m the coanhy. But people 
with even a little money tty to avoid i j, ! 
the municipal hospitals. 

But nobody in this dty can avoid 
the roiling waves of the hdqxlal crisis. 

The municipals simply cannot han- 
dle all the drag cases, all tiie AIDS 
cases, aB the homeless. The “vaton- 
taiy” hospitals have to take a huger 
share of those cases, and the result is 
dtywide hospital gridlock. A man 
politician told me the other day tost 
real dout means getting hospital space 
fast fra a constituent ra friend. 

What went wrong? We failed to 
deal with our problems and dumped 
them on ora hoqritals. 

Hundreds of thousands of thug- 
related cases swiil in aid out of the 
hospitals. Homeless patients by the 
thousands have to be kept longer 
than their illness- requires — and re- 
tttrn again and 

AIDS patients who often need 
long hospitalization do not have de- 
cent separate hospital facilities. Psy- ,0 ■ 
dtiatric patients ) re*p returning be- 
cause the states gave them shots of 
tranquilizCTs, sent them oat into the 
streets' — and closed the psychiatric 
wards b ehind them to save a dollar. 

_ Hospitals are not to blame, nor pa- 
tients. The d ty failed them, and the 
state, and the federal gpranment, and 
every politician w ho md not fight tat 
the money, and every taxpayer who 
then voted fra that pofitidan. 

I think Americans have the right to 
expect a decent bed to be waiting 
when they arc wheded through a hos- 
pital door. If we do not demand that 
and get it, the shame is ours. Even 
when I was a boy walking into tfaal 


me I could not have a bed. 
The New York Times. 


stop the process before it even began. 

Mr. Shamir’s proposal will have no 
meaning or value if in the meantime 
the government of Israel keeps its 
premise and establishes new settle- 
ments in the territories. 

Fra the wagon to start idling, 
American diplomats will have to wrap 
the proposal in the proper pack a ging 
andposuadethePLutoletthePfies- 
tunans in the territories gp to the pcffls. 
It is dear that the PLO will not accept 
the proposal before it knows what its 
place in these elections will be. 

Washington is (siting titty steps 
across ti« entire front, instead of locat- 
ing for spectacular breakthroughs. Fra 
the moment, toe Palestinians wll have 
to make do with this stow pace. As fra 
Mr. KhaTTwr and the viewpoint he rep- 
resents, this means gaining tune. But 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1889: No Handshakes 1939: FDR’s Peace Plea 

NEW YORK — There will be no PARIS — President Franklin Roose- 
handshaking at tire New York Cen- veil produced a worid-wide sensation 
tennial ceremonies. Mr. William today [April 151 by cabling directly to 
Hamfitco has discovered try a ifilfocait Chancellor Adolf Hitler and Premier 
reading of history that handshaking Benito Mussohm, airing than point 
was abolished an the occa si on ra blank whether they were willing to 
Washington's inau g urati o n - This ode- give their pledge not to attack thirty 

iiiniif frJIntif tkn nrwradont r— l mS ■_ t* J du 


NEW YORK — There wfll be no 
handshaking at the New York Cen- 
tennial ceremonies. . Mr. William 
Hamflnm has di scov ered by a dfliBAt 
reading of history tint handshaking 
was abolished an the occasion ra 
Washing ton's hmugnratinn. This Cefo- 

bration must follow the precedent, ra 
Preadeni Harrison would have to 
shalce. bands 10000 tim es daring the 
three days of the cdebratkHL 

1914: A Splendid flight 

PARIS — The penultimate day of the 
“aerial rally’ to Monte Carlo was 
marked by a finer perfonnsnee titan 
any accomplished in this competitiod 
Starting from Brussels, Rdand Garros 
flew at an immense speed to Mar- 
seilles. Some idea of the value of his 
performance may be gathered from 
the fact that he covered 1,083 kfio- 
m&tres m. 10. hours and 12 rahnites, 
thus maintaznmK an average speed of 
mere than TOO kaomtaes an hour.' ' 


ty-nye years. He promised, alter re- 
ceivmg this assurance, to aric each of 
the thirty nations fra their pledge not 
to a ttack ' Germany and Italy during 


to attack' Germany and Italy daring 
the same period. In France and Great 
Britan it was w elcomed as an intriH- 
gent and necessary step to save the 
pace of the wand fay gpveniment^; 
feadas and by toe man in the street 
from the C a m miinh a tn the Consava- 
tot In G e rmany smri Italy it. seemed 
to have been directed at ears that tfid 

not want to hea r Officials in Italy 
were stffl'ioo preocc upi ed with tiff 
excitement attmdimt on the admis- 
sion of Albania into the Effl" 
piretobeaWetofonanlateareacticaL 
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1989 


Cyprus: An Uneasy Status Quo 


IN THE HEWS 

Jan. 31, 1988; Ozal and 
Papandreou Agree to Talk 

Prime Minister Torgat Ozal of Tint^y 
andGtorge PapandrEXju of Greece met aitla 
Wona Economic Forum in Davos, Swit- 
zerland, and agreed <bi taltc to improve ties 

between their countries. Tie Cyprus 


problem, a 
discussed in 
year, 


that started later in the 


was 


Feb. 21, 1988:Vaseffi<raIs 
Elected President 

iworge Vassffion, an independent, defeat- 
'd Spyros Kyprianou for rbe presidency. A 
■ uoc essful busin essman , Mr. Vassiliou's 
■ictay was hailed as a new hope for peace on 
he island after a series of faflurea that 
oany Cypriots blamed on his predecessor. 


Ang. 24, 1988: VassOxon 
And Denktash Meet 

Mr. Vassiliou and Ranf Denktasb, the 
.eader <rf the breakaway Turidsh RepuWic of 
Sortbem Cyprus, whidi is recogn iz ed 
mly by Hrkqr, met in Vienna to dinraiw re- 

apening talks on reuniting the w3>wH im. 

ler the auspices of the United Nations. 


SepL 15: Talks Open 
In Nicosia 

the buffffz^orGreen^beAal divides 
Cyprus. They reported to the UN seoc- 
taiy-general, Javier Ffaczde Cufllar, cm their 
progress at a meeting in New York two 
months later. The secretary-general asked 
them to concentrate on discussing a series 
of options for a settlement during a second 
round of talks. 


April 6, 1989: 2 Sides 
Agree to Draw Up Accord 

Ai a f arther meeting at the United Na- 
tions in New Yoii Knowing a second round 
of talks, Mr. Vasalioa and Mr. Decktash 
agreedtotrytoprqMuebyJuheladraftac- 
cwd on ending the division of Cyprus. 



Despite Op timism, 
Talks Still Have Not 
Achieved an Accord 


By Julian Nundy 


EbtSnd/AFP 


President George Vassiliou , right, and Rauf Denktash, the Turkish Cypriot leader , following talks last fall. 

Winning a War Against Drugs 


By Mike Tbeodoulou 


N ICOSIA — Panicos HadjUoaou’s 
men axe seizing fewer and smaller 
quantities of mugs than ever be- 
fore. And be is proud of iL Not 
because the boss of the Cyprus Narcotics 
Squad has lost the tight against drug smugglers 
but because smalW hauls mean that he has 
frightened thwm off. 

The walls of Ins Nicosia office are covered 
with plaques from drug enforcement agencies 
around the world commending him For his 
outstanding work in drug enforcement 

The smugglers are now choosing routes oth- 
er than Cyprus to traffic their deadly cargo out 
of the East and into the West 
“We’ve succeeded in our aim,” said Mr. 
H a dj iloizoc- “They’re now going through 
places like Syria, Bulgaria, Greece and Tur- 
key." 


For the most part, the narcotics business in 
Cyprus is strictly off shear, with few loro! ad- 
dicts. Families are tightly knit, there are no big 
cities, and drug pushos would find it virtually 
impossible to operate in a society where every- 
one knows his neighbor’s business as well as his 
own. 

But the island’s location is ideal for the 
traffickers, just 80 miles (130 kilometers) off 
the coast of Lebanon. There, with the outbreak 
of the civil war 15 years ago and the collapse of 
centralized authority, bountiful marijuana and 
poppy fields mushroomed in the Bekaa Valley. 

Lebanon also exported hashish and opium 
from Pakistan. Iran and Afghanistan. 

The traffic was, and is, two way, with Cyprus 
also bring used as a transit point for narcotics 
destined for the EasL These are usually co- 
caine. or designer drugs such as a synthetic 
drug called captagon. The former originates in 
South America, the latter in Easton Europe. 
They are for the wealthy Gulf and Arab penin- 
sula markets. 


Last month customs officials at Limassol 
port seized a container originating in Yugosla- 
via with two million captagon tablets. They 
weighed more than two tons. 

To keep ahead of the traffickers, the Cyprus 
government has outfitted its narcotics squad 
with a fleet of modem patrol boats and will 
soon be adding a plane for surveillance in its 
territorial waters. Where they cannot patrol, 
however, is in the Turkish-held north of the 
island. 

And many Greek Cypriot drug enforcement 
agents are quick to allege that the administra- 
tion of Rauf Denktash, the Turkish Cypriot 
leader, is turning a blind eye to narcotics traf- 
ficking with a view to boosting a f ailing econo- 
my with drug dollars. They rite a bust in 
London last year in which British police seized 
a ton of hashish that had come through north- 
ern Cyprus. 

But a Western drug enforcement agent in 

Continued on page 10 


N ICOSIA — The skyline of Nicosia 
provides its own illustration that 
Cyprus is a divided country. In the 
south of die city, modem office 

and a pafwnmt blocks jOStlc with One another 
while a ™«iti»«A* of construction sites show 
that more are yet to come. 

On the other side of the United Natioos- 
patrolled Green Line, the buffer zone that 
splits Cyprus in two, are die red-roofed houses 
that are typical of the Levant. 

While the latter, in the self-styled Turkish 
Republic of Northern Cyprus, may be more 
picturesque, the contrast attests to widely dif- 
fering rates of economic development since the 
July 1974 Greek-inspned coup d’ftat and sub- 
sequent Turkish invasion that consolidated the 
division. 

Just north of the capital, a huge Turkish 
Cypriot flag printed on the slopes of the Kyr- 
mia moon tarns gives all of Nicosia a bold 
reminder of the status qua 
Despite intensive intercommnnal talks over 
the past seven months, it is a status quo that 
shows little sign of budging. 

The talks, between the president of Cyprus, 
George Vassiliou, and Rauf Denktash, the 
Turkish Cypriot leader, started under UN aus- 
pices las* September with the ori ginal aim of 
producing a settlement by June 1 of this year. 

At talks with the UN secretary-general, Ja- 
vier Fritz de Curilar, in New York earlier this 
month, the two leaders agreed to try to prepare 
a draft agreement by the end of May, but there 
it tittle talk of th e KV^Khrw t nf a breakthrough. 

Mr. VassOion, the head of the international- 
ly recognized state, represents the majority 
Christian Greek Cypriots, who outnumber the 
Moslem T urkish Cypriots four to one on this 
island of 700,000. 

Put simply, the Greek Cypriots regard the 
continuing presence of some 29,000 Turkish 
troops in northern Cyprus as an intolerable 
occupation and violation at sovereignty. 

Thqy want any settlement to enable Greek 
Cypriot refugees who were displaced from the 
north to return to then homes. The basic Greek 
Cypriot demands are summed up as “the three 
freedoms” — the freedom of movement, the 


freedom erf settlement and the right to buy 
propei ty. 

The Turkish Cypriots say that the Turkish 
soldiers guarantee their security and protect 
them from the bloody excesses of the decade 
that preceded the 1974 war. They also insist on 
a political system that would ensure that Turk- 
ish Cypriots are not treated as second-class 
citizens. 

Moves to break the deadlock center on dis- 
cussion of a “bizonal” federation in which each 


It is unlikely 
that the goal 
of an agreement 
by June 1 
will be met 


community would admimwgr its own well- 
defined area. 

The Greek Cypriots want such an arrange- 
ment to be a step toward full reconciliation 
that would bring total freedom of movement 
and settlement all over the island for all its 
inhabitants. 

They are calling for the Turkish Cypriot- 
administered territory, currently 37 percent of 
the island, to be reduced. 

The Ttirirish Cypriots perceive a bizonal 
state as a way to preserve their camsnnrity — 
“ethnically, culturally and religiously," one 
Turkish Cypriot official said. 

Cyprus before diviaoa “was like a marriage 
in which the husband mistreated the wife," 
said O sman Ertug, the undersecretary of the 
T tirkish Cypriot Foreign and Defense Minis- 
try. 

“First there was a separation, then a di- 
vorce," he added. “Now they want us back. Wc 

Continued on page 10 
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SHACOLAS 

Group of Companies 


INTERNATIONAL TRADERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS, 
SHIPOWNERS, OWNERS OF DEPARTMENT STORES, EXCLUSIVE 
DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF A WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS, 
SHIPPING AND INSURANCE SERVICES. 


Internationa! traders of commodities, grains, foodstuffs, animal 
feeds and protein concentrates, crude oil and coal, cement in bulk 
and building materials. 

Exclusive importers and distributors in Cyprus and representatives 
of reputable organisations including SAAB cars, SCANIA trucks, 
IVECO-FIAT trucks, CATERPILLAR earth moving equipment. Prime 
World Brands such as KELLOGGS, MARS products, PHILIP MORRIS 
Marlboro Tobacco products, RECKITT & COLMAN Pharmaceutical 
and Household products, EVEREADY AND ENERGIZER batteries, 
BRITISH TELECOM poducts, and a big range of other goods all 
supported by well organised service and facilities. 

Other activities of the Group include the Woolworth retailing 
department stores, insurance business through Paneuropean 
Insurance Co Ltd and Tourism Development Projects, with a total 
number of well trained staff reaching 1,400. 

Member companies of the Group were established as from 1927 and 
formed a group structure in 1953, operating actively ever since. 

The Group is closely associated abroad, with Offices in London, 
Athens, USA, Nigeria, S. Arabia and other major countries of the 
world. 


For your needs about any business and/or services in Cyprus and for 
further information on Companies which comprise the NKS 
Shacoias Group of Companies please apply to: 


Managing Director, 

N. K- SHACOLAS (HOIDINGS) LTD. 
"Shacoias House” 

P.O.Box 1744, Athaiassa, 

Nicosia, Cyprus. 


Tel 482800 (32 lines) 

Telex: 4627 NKSHOIDS CY 
Fax: 482847 


Your successful business Partners in Cyprus. 


Which Country has 
a most im ressive packa ge 
for re g ional headquarters , 
offe s unique incentives 
for direct investments and 
has recently become 
an undisputed force in 
internatio nal shipping? 


If the answer isn’t quite clear look more closely at Cyprus, the island 
that combines its central geographic location, English legal system, 
excellent telecommunications facilities, easy accessibility by sea and 
air, with a low cost of living and a cosmopolitan way of life. 

In addition, Cyprus has an efficient civil service, an outstanding 
professional sector, trained labour force, productive industrial relations 
and a customs union agreement with the European Community. 

Cyprus is the natural choice for international business. 
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For more information, please contact 


The International Division 



CENTRAL BANK OF CYPRUS 

36 METOCHIOU STREET, P.O.BOX 5529, NICOSIA. CYPRUS 
TEL. 357-2-445281, FAX: 357-2-472012. TLX: 2424 CENTRAL CY. 
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Cyprus: An Uneasy Status Quo I A Special Report 


Overcoming '2 Monologues’ 


By Julian Nundy 


N ICOSIA —On the one hand “We 
can’t invent a totally new variety of 
state. You don't have states in 
which different bits have different 

armies.” 

- On the other hand: “The status qua I must 
admit, is preferable to the status quo ante.” 

The first statement came from a Greek Cyp- 
riot who is dose to the intercommunal talks 
that Cypriot leaders have been holding since 
last Sqstember. The second was made by a 
Turkish Cypriot in a similar position. 

.. In a way, they sum up the position of each 
side: Fears, on the part of Grok Cypriots that 
the current situation or a variant of it will 
continue, and determination, on the Turkish 
Cypriot side, not to trade away too much of 
that same situation. 

Broadly, the Turkish Cypriots fear a Greek 
Cypriot-dominated or even Greek state, while 
the Grade Cypriots fear that Turkey would like 
to swallow up the entire island. 

On the northern side of Cyprus, the Turkish 
flag is to be seen fluttering alongside the Turk- 
ish Cypriot flag on public buildings. 

On the southern side, the blue and while 
Greek flag is no rarity and was han g i ng off a 
good numb er of private balconies in Nicosia 
on April 1, the 34th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the struggle of EOKA guerrillas who 
were seeking to oust the British colonial power 
and establish enosis, or union with Greece. 

■ Internationally, the issue is one that reflects 
the longtime tensions between Greece and 
Turkey, tensi ons that affect the credibility of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the 
crucial eastern Mediterranean. 

In a country where everyone has the evi- 
dence to prove his point, deadlock is no new 
phenomenon. 

But for the past seven months. President 
George Vassdiou, for the Greek Cypriots, and 
Rauf Denktash, president of the breakaway 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus, have 
held intensive talks under UN auspices with 
the declared aim of producing movement by 
June 1. 

The talks are held in the buffer-zone resi- 
dence of Oscar Camilion, the special represen- 
tative of Secretary-General Javier Pfcrez de 
Cuellar in Cyprus. 

One senior Foreign Ministry official said the 
early stages of the talks last fail were Httie more 
than “two monologues” with no sign of any 
progress. 

At a meeting at the United Nations in New 
York in November, Mr. Pfcrez de Cufcllar urged 
the two rides to come up with a series of 
options to narrow the differences between 

them 

After that, the meetings had no agenda, no 
minutes were kept and the two leaders were 
face to face, without the usual aides. 

* This formula ensured a minimum of leaks 
and an absence of atmospherics, meaning that 
dues to the real progress of the talks reached 


the outride world only when one or the other of 
the leaders decided that it would be in his 
interest. 

Both sides then published on (Hoe proposals 
on bow to go about forming a bizonal federa- 
tion in which the two c ommuni tie s could live 
ride by ride, but abiding suspicions that nei- 
ther can envision a future without an impor- 
tant internal role for Athens or Ankara hang 
over the mOpi 

After reporting to Mr. Pfcrez de Cnfcflar 
again earlier this month, the two leaden agreed 
to produce a draft agreement by June. But, in a 
country where peace agreements have come 
and gone, all optimism is cautious. 

The Greek Cypriot proposals are based on 
the “three freedoms” sought by various Greek 
Cypriot leaders since the island was divided in 
1974. 

These are the freedom of movement, the 
freedom of settlement and the right to proper- 
ty. 


Turkish Cypriot proposals emphasize that 
xmmumty’s desire for security ana autonomy. 


community’s desire for security ana autonomy. 

On the Greek Cypriot ride, the Turkish 
Cypriot conditions are dismissed as “an effort 
to legalize the status qua” 

The Turkish Cypriots maintain that free 
movement could be allowed only once all 
property claims had been settled to avoid 
dashes over ownership. 

In addition, the Turkish Cypriots insist on a 
lengthy period of adaptation before Greek 
Cypriots cmld have the right of establishment 
in any part of the Turkish Cypriot area. They 
suggest a m in i m um of 18 years. 

Mr. Denktash said in a recent interview, 
however, that this was not a cast-iron condi- 
tion and that once a settlement was reached, it 
could be revised at any time if the Turkish 
Cypriots fell secure enough. 

Property purchases, under the Turkish Cyp- 
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Talks Have Yet to Produce Accord 


Continued from page 9 


ask under what conditions and 


they say: The same as before.’ 
An adviser to Mr. Vassiliou sa 


An adviser to Mr. Vassiliou said 
that such remarks showed that 
“Denktash doesn’t realize what 
Greek Cypriot society is like to- 
day. It’s an extremely modem, 
pluralistic society where no one 
can get away with oppressing any- 


can get away with oppressing any- 
one. 

- Since Mr. Denktash, who was 
vice president of Cyprus at the 
!time of the 1974 war, declared 
Northern Cyprus an independent 
republic in November 1983, it has 
been recognized only by Turkey, 
■leaving it isolated from most nor- 
!mal international contacts. 

The latest intercommunal talks 
started in an atmosphere of some 
optimism, an optimism that can be 
■attributed to the style of Mr. Vas- 
;siliou, a successful businessman 
■ who was elected president in Feb- 
ruary of last year. He defeated 
Spyros Kyprianou, who had been 
president for 11 years. 

; Mr. Kyprianou' s image suffered 
and he was subjected to parlia- 
menuuy censure for the failure of 
earlier peace talks. His replace- 
, meat by Mr. VassiHou, an inde- 
; pendent, was widely seen as an 
) opportunity for a fresh appro ach . 

Mr. Vassiliou has the tacit sup- 
port of the A KF-T. Communist 
Party, although he is not himself a 

- Communist 


The son of committed Commu- 
nists, he was educated in Hungary 
— from where he fled during the 
1956 uprising — and Britain. 

The founder of a market re- 
search firm active throughout the 
Middle East, he came to the presi- 
dency at the age of 56. Associates 
say he has brought a business- 
man's eye to the Cyprus problem 
and “is committed to fleubflity.” 

But while his independence may 
be seen as an asset by the voters, 
his lack of formal party ties means 
that his parliamentary base is not 
assured, limiting his freedom of 
maneuver. 

Praising Mr. Vassiliou’s ap- 
proach and style early this month, 
Mr. Denktash said that he saw this 
lack of a political base as a prob- 
lem. “If he felt stronger, probably 
he would be more forthcoming, 
the Turkish Cypriot leader said. 

To counter such interpretation 
and to stress the support behind 
his position, Mr. Vassiliou trav- 
eled to New York with the heads 


meat of the economy in the north. 

For the moment, the Turkish 
republic is subject to an interna- 
tional embargo. 

Turkish Cypriot officials com- 
plain that this prevents the north 
from benefiting from foreign aid 
programs. 


ures, the average annual salary on 
the Turkish Cypriot side is $2,000, 
way below the S7.000 among 


way below the S7.000 among 
Greek Cypriots. 

Nevertheless, the Turkish Cyp- 
riots say they are increasing their 
economic activity. 

One consequence of this, which 
greatly worries Greek Cypriots, is 
the arrival of settlers from Turkey. 

The Greek Cypriots say that 
more than 60,000 Turks have ar- 


The problems came to a bead in 
modem times in 1955 with the 
start of the EOKA guerrilla cam- 
paign fix' enosis and an end to 
British rule. Some Turkish Cypri- 
ots responded by agitating for tak- 
sim, or partition of the island. 
Turkish Cypriot guerrilla groups 
then sprung up. 

In 1963, three years after Cy- 
prus had gained independence, 
trouble in the form of new clashes 
struck the new stale. 

Each side blames the other for 
the intercommunal strife that 
shook Cyprus in December of that 
year after Archbishop Makarios 
proposed constitutional amend- 


rived recently. A Turkish Cypriot 
newspaper said that some 46,000 
Turks have settled in northern Cy- 
prus between 1974 and 1986. 

A Grade Cypriot official de- 
scribed the Turkish immigration 
as “a deliberate effort to change 
the demography.” 


of the Greek Cypriot political par- 
ties for the latest talks at the Unit- 


ed Nations. 

Mr. Vassiliou himself said: 
“Hie fact that I have no party of 
my own has Facilitated very wide 
support for my policies on the Cy- 
prus problem, both on overall 
aims and on specific steps.” 


O NE PROBLEM in Cy- 
prus is memory. Some 
memories appear short 
while others are long. 
For the Greek Cypriots, the 
fateful date is 1974. A coup 
against the then president. Arch- 
bishop Makarios, was engineered 
by the Grade military junta in 
Athens that was then m its death 
throes. 

Turkey, drawing its justification 
from the pre-independence 1959 
treaties that made Britain, Greece 
and Turkey guarantees of Cy- 
prus’s independence and security, 
then invaded. 

Horrific accounts of massacres, 
torture and rape abounded as lens 
of thousands woe fenced to leave 
their homes and seek refuge. 

The Turkish Cypriots see the 
problem as starting in 1878 when 
Britain took over the administra- 
tion of the island from Turkey and 
a movement for enosis, or union 
with Greece, started among Greek 
Clypriots. 


If a settlement is found, Cypri- 
ots on both rides see one of the 
main challenges as the develop- 



Which bank,? 


ots’ rights. It was after this fight- 
ing that the Green Line was 
formed and the UN force in Cy- 
prus. UNF1CYP, was established. 

Turkish Cypriot officials say it 
was the banning of a decade of 
bong confined to enclaves where 
they suffered blockades. 

“We had no freedom erf move- 
ment,” said one Turkish Cypriot 
“We lived in open-air prisons.” 

Greek Cypriot officials respond 
that these charges are exaggerated 
and that a good number oi Turk- 
ish Cypriots continued to live nor- 
mally during this period. 

Iii the years since conflict came 
to the fore in Cyprus, both sides 
have sought solutions on the main- 
land — in Greece or Turkey. 

But, in the past two decades, 
both those countries have had mil- 
itary dictatorships with bad hu- 
man rights records, and many ana- 
lysts of Cypriot affairs say this has 
calmed desires f or unity with those 
countries. 

“Many are beginning to realize 
that they don’t want to be Greeks 
or Turks but Cypriots," one for- 
eign resident of Cyprus said. “The 
problem is that it's come 20 years 


JULIAN NUNDY is on the staff of 
the International Herald Tribune. 


O bviously a b.ig bank has the ability to cater to your 
every need, but, will it provide you with the neces- 
sary personal attention? 


A BU5IME55 APPROACH 


Wouldn’t it be great if you could find a small bank 
with the right attitude, the type of personal attention you 
deserve and the ability to cater to your every need? A 
small bank, but, with the backing of a huge international 
network like Societe Gdndrale of France and GOnOrale 
Bank of Belgium. Together, offering financial security 
and assets exceeding $200,000,000,000. with branches 

in more than 70 countries around the world. 


We at Coopers & Lybrand/ loannou, Zampelas & Co, 
Accountants and Business Consultants, have developed 
specialist departments to assist you. 

Our 200 partners and staff all over Cyprus can advise you on: 

• offshore business and insurance • offshore banking and 

• tax planning and trust finance 

• foreign and local investment • computer software 

• industrial free zone operations • shipping operations 


Should this sound interesting, then, we suggest 
you contact us at Generate de Credit Cyprus, we'll be 
delighted to fill you in on all the benefits of banking with 
one of the largest "small banks" in the world! 




Our approach starts with identifying a client's business needs. 
Our publications can be supplied upon request. 

Telephone, telex, fax or write to us now: 

Telephone: 02-453053, Telex: 2046 Coly Cy, Fax: 02-4751 94 
Postal Address: P.O.Box 1612, Nicosia - Cyprus. 


GENERALE DE CREDIT (CYPRUS) LTD 
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riot scenario, would then be controlled by local 
authorities to ensure that each community re- 
mained in the majority in its zone. 

tarnation of^te island^mdHhe removal of 
Turkish settlers who have arrived from the 
mainland since 1974. 

Mr. VassiHou. said recently: “We agree to 
disband all our military forces, provided all 
Turkish troops and settlers from Turkey leave 
Cyprus at the same time. Not many countries 
have a standing offer to completely demilita- 
rize themselves in the cause of peace.” 

The Turkish Cypriots want to set up “bal- 
anced” security farces cm each ride with at 
least a minimum force from the mainland 
countries, as allowed for in the treaties grant- 
ing Cyprus independence. 

They also refuse to abrogate what they sot is 
the right of Turkey, which in the wards erf Mr. 
Denktash “saved us from destruction,” to in- 
tervene to protect the Turkish Cypriots. 

Greek Cypriot nffirialu pot the number of 
Turkish settlers at between 60,000 and 65,000, 
whereas a recent Turkish Cypriot newspaper 
report spoke of 46^16 who had arrived by 
1986. Greek Cypriots, who make up 80 percent 
of the island’s 700,000 inhabitants, see the 
settlers as a threat to the island’s traditional 

**tttliff WWT 

If there is a new dement that could move the 
Cypriots toward recoodHatkm, some see it in 
the personality of Mr. Vassiliou. 

Mr. Denktash, who in an interview this 
month described framer President Spyros Ky- 
prianou as “numb and flimnb when he face d a 
Turk,” was lavish in his praise for Mr. Vassi- 
liou who defeated Mr. Kyprianou for the presi- 
dency last year. 

“Mr. Vassiliou is a new man,” he said. “He is 
sensitive to what we say, a good listener. He 
presents his own case wdL He is a very pleas- 
ant man, a good negotiator and a good busi- 
nessman.” 
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A Turkish Cypriot flag painted on the mountains just north of Nicosia is a constant reminder of the status quo. t 


The Difficult Path to Mutual Trust 


N ICOSIA — The atrocities of Cy- 
prus’s worst days are well docu- 
mented; many are still alive in the 
memories of Cypriots who sur- 
vived. 

So one crucial question hanging over an 
eventual reunification of Cyprus is how would 
the Greek and Turkish Cypriot communities 
tract to «»eh other if they resumed contact? 

Since the 1974 division of the island, each 
ride has had access to the grimmest pictures of 
the people on tire other ride, a constant re- 
minder of the turbulence of their common 
history. 

For the Greek Cypriots, the worst time was 
1974, when a coup toppled President Makar- 
ios, prompting the Turkish invasion of the 
north. 

The Turkish Cypriots churned 900 dead and 
missing at that time. An estimated 2J300 Greek 
Cypriots and 2j000 Tu rkish soldiers were 
killed, while 1,600 Greek Cypriots have never 
been accounted for. 

Tens of thousands erf others lost their homes 
as they fled the fi g htin g and took refuge in 
areas under the control of their co mmun ity. 

The T urkish Cypriots complain most bitter- 
ly of the period between 1963 and 1974, when 
they say that they were regularly harassed, 
confined to enclaves and subjected to block- 
ades. 

Greek Cypriot officials say these daims are 
exaggerated and that, apart from two periods 
of bloody intercommunal strife between 1963 
and 1964 and in 1967, many Turkish Cypriots 
continued to live peacefully alongside Greek 
Cypriots. 

Many older people who lived in mixed vil- 
lages and towns and who paint the atrocities as 
the work of extremists say they are confident 
that the two communities could readjust and 
live together again. 

“A lot of time haspassed,” said one Foreign 
Ministry offidaL “There is a lot of exaggera- 
tion. In 1 974, nKist of the killing was in military 
confrontation and not in cold blood.” 

But the younger generations have never 
known each other or knew each other only 
when they were very young children. 

Osman Ertug, undosecretaiy at the break- 
away Turkish republic's Foreign and Defense 
Ministry, said he thought that this might be to 
their advantage. 

’The generations who knew each other have 
not been able to solve the problems,” he said. 
“The new generations do not have the bitter 
memories.” 

An adviser lo President George Vassiliou 
echoed this view: “My kids say, The Cyprus 
problem is your problem. It’s your generation 
that has the problem, not ours.’ ” 

But cate Turkish Cypriot in his ntid-20s said: 
“We are sick of bearing about the Cyprus 
problem. We hear the same things every day. I 
don’t think there wiD ever be a solution, and we 


human rights but the means for economic 
growth." 

On the official side, “there is a case fra very 
carefully organizing regulating reintegra- 
tion,” one Greek Cypriot said. 

“Much depends on what ideological frame- 
work the leaders create,” he added. “It is not so 
much personal experiences that matter, but the 
way history is presented.” 

The Turkish Cypriot leader, Rauf Denktash, 
he said, “makes it sound as though there were 
11 years of intercammunal throat-slitting be- 
tween 1963 and 1974. and it just wasn’t so.” 

While occasional meetings are organized be- 
tween Greek and Turkish Cypriot groups in 
UN-controlled territory to seek a baas for 
reconciliation through contact, the Greek Cyp- 
riots complain that their representatives at 


“I think that the walking ought to Stop and 
the talking between Cypriot women ought to' 
start,” site wrote. “We should think, talk and! 


respect each others* views.* 

Turkish Cypriots “are not barbarians, ho 
matter whai the Greek Cypriot press may say," 
she added. .. - 

The other example is a forlorn saga of a tern- 
age love affair into which politics and preju- 
dice intruded. 

In this case, the Grade Cypriot metia played 
a lurid pan in the attempts to break up tile 
romance. 

The story started last summer when a Greek. 
Cypriot girl, Alexia Chroma, wan to Northern 
Cyprus to visit relatives, some of a small rum- 
ba: of Greek Cypriots who have remained 
under Turkish Cypriot rule. i 

There she met and, after converting to Islam, 
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riot demonstrator is led away by Turkish Cypriot policewom\ 
? Women Walk Home * march last month. * 


* 


just want to get on with other things. We envy 
the Greek Cypriots their economic develop- 
ment and that’s it” 

A Turkish Cypriot girl said: “We have been 
living in peace tor 15 years. Isn’t it better like 
that? Isn’t it better to stay as we are?” 

When asked, Cypriots say that it is impor- 
tant to prepare the ground fra reunification by 
rebuilding trust 

One Greek Cypriot b usinessman, for exam- 
ple, suggests that the government of a reunited 
Cyprus should encourage the establishment of 
joint ventures with Turkish Cypriots to even 
out economic differences and restore ties be- 
tween the two communities. 

“The three freedoms," the businessman said, 
referring to the fundamental Greek Cypriot 
conditions fra a settlement, “are not only baric 


riots. They blame this on the Turkish Cypriot 
authorities. 

“Unfortunately, the Turkish ride has so far 
tried to stop such contacts,” Mr. Vassiliou said 
recently. Earlier this month, he said, “Greek 
Cypriot journalists were prohibited from going 
to the annual meeting of Turkish Cypriot jour- 
nalists to which they were invited. 1 sincerely 
hope that Mr. Denktash will chang e this prac- 
tice.” 

In recent weeks, there have been two exam- 
ples of contact between the two sides that have 
done little to raise hopes for reunification on a 
simple, human level 

One was the “Women Walk Home” march 
by Greek Cypriot women to the Green Line on 
March 19, in which some 1,800 managed to 
cross into the Turkish Cypriot area in two 
locations. 

Despite banners pro claiming that they came 

mpeace, they were given no encouragement by 
Turkish Cypriot women in a counterdemon- 
stration that the Greek Cypriots said had been 
orchestrated by authorities on the other ride. 
The Turkish Cypriot women shouted that they 
did not want “to turn the dock back.” 

A Turkish Cypriot woman, writing in the 
English-lang u age Cyprus Weekly, later criti- 
cized the march, saying that it could have had 
an adverse effect on the intercommunal talks 
fra a settlement. 


married a Turkish goatherd, Cengiz Coskun.,- 
Tbc marriage caused a storm on the Greek 
Cypriot ride, not the least because Gmgjz,wty. 
arrived with his parents from Turkey in 1976, is 
an illegal immigrant in Greek Cypriot eyes. 

The Greek Cypriot an t ho rit i ra maintain ed 
that Alexia had been kidnapped and forced 
into marriMe. Schooldriklren demonstrated at 
the Green Line. Her mother said she was only 
15 and not eHgihle to many. 

In January, Ahada returned south, a ffirmin g 
that she indeed had been kidnapped. 

Her return was followed a few weeks lata by 
the arrival of Cengiz, who crossed through the 
British military base area of Dhekdia on the 
Green line. ■: 
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ling to convert to 
Christianity and remarry in the Orthodox 
Church, was arrested and deported to Tot key. 

At the same time , Alexia changed her stray 
again and said she had made the /abduction 
claim at her family’s urging to cover the 
shame of conversion tolshun. She said her age 
was 17. 7 

In their efforts to blacken the character of 
her Turkish husband, some press reports de- 
scribed Cengiz as an international drug smug- 
gler and added that he was wanted for * 
murder committed in 1977 — when he would 
have been 5 years old. 

Julian Nandy 
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Drug Smugglers Forced to Leave Island 




Continued from page 9 


Cyprus said: “Where’s the evi- 
dence? We don't have any. It’s 
political propaganda. The Greek 
Cypriots are saying this to discred- 
it the other ride.” 


While Greek Cypriot drug en- 
forcement officers cannot cross 
the island’s Green line to investi- 


gate traffi cking in the north, many; 
Western agents can. They say they 


find the authorities there very co- 
operative. 

Because of the international as- 
pects of the drug problem, most 
Western countries, m ch id hi g the 
United States, Britain, Italy and 
Finland, have based drag enforce- 
ment liaison officers at their em- 
bassies in Nicosia. 

They meet weeklyto compare 
reports. One said: HThe way we 
share our inlenigence is .a model of 
international cooperation - — so 
immh so fattapol is thinking 


of setting up an intelligence center 
here." 


AMATHUS 


beach - hotel 


The S star hotel that leads 
the way. Dynamic and cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere, im- 
peccable service with a 
smile. Whatever is needed 
for an unforgettable holiday 
experience. 244 rooms, stu- 
dio suites, and suites, res- 
tourants. tavemas, coffee 
shop and bars. Sandy 
poach, two swimming pools, 
tennis courts, health dub. 
P.O. Box: 513, Limassol • 
Cyprus. Tel.: 21 IK. 

Tlx.: 2683 AmaJal CY. 

Telefax: 20343 


The seizure ot ooc-aod-a-half 
tons of cannabis in a container last 
month in Canada is just one exam- 
ple of how successful such pooling 
of mtefijgence can be. The West- 
ern agents based in Cyprus, to- 
gether with the Cyprus narcotics 
squad, tipped off the Canadian 

police wdl before the ««»!»■ ar- 
rived, and the ensuing arrests 
helped smash one major interna- 
tional drug trafficking ring 

But there is no room for com- 
placency. While Cyprus is no long- 
er a major transit paint for traf- 
ficking drugs, it has become a bry 

meeting place fra those wanting to 

strike big drug deals. They are 
drawn by the same incentives that 
have brought die offshore busi- 
nessmen — luxury hntfs , first- 
rate trieww wmf iiirarinHa rend ex- 
cellent fligh t connections. 

“It’s a real problem,” said a 
Western dreg enforcement agent. 
“We know these people are acre 


ry the dr 
phones in 


. We can't bog the 
ir hotel rooms. 3 T 
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He said the Cyprus govcmmcjil 
had recently set up a c ommi tt e e <b 
revise the law so that known drag 
businessmen could be arrested ota 
suspicion. 

“And we encouragement 
from die fact that Cyprus signed 
the Convention of nbcit Traffick- 
ing last December in Vienne, 
which should us in get- 

ting these people,” be added. , 
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Once the legislation is passed, 
the Western i»nc«n n ffi ner it are 


^rethat Cyprus wiH be as soo- 
cessfel in stoonina the drcutdwS 


“wo*. 
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being made hoe as it was in de- 
fleeting the traffickers.' ! 


“They will have to watch outf* 
said a Unison officer. dn?§ 
kingpins will have to. deal 

and he’s a real pro, 
one of the best drug bustecs in 
world.” 
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: bit by Cyprus law 
stthem. There’s no 


we can't attest- them. There’s no 
tangible evidmee. Huey don’t car- 


JtZKE TBBODOULOUIs afi*f 
tevxjournalatwho writes ft* V* 
Observer. \ 
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Avoiding Past Mistakes 
Is Key to New Tourism 



°^ rofth “^ 


• By Mike Theodoolou 

N ICOSIA — The monks or Ayia 
Napa would turn in tbdr graves if 
they could sec thdr monastery 
now. Once a home of contempla- 
tion and celibacy, the Venetian-cra monastery 
bas become the center of Cyprus’s most iwing- 
mg tourist resort. To one ade, nuked among 
the icecream vans, stands a mobile AIDScriss 
center flying the banner “AIDS kills." 

• The disease has struck few Cypriots and the 
government wants to keep it that way. -But the 
y/araing scans to have little effect on the spirits 
of the scantily dad Scandinavian and Gennan 
tourists wbo by night spill out of the duster of 
ca f es , pubs and discos that sur r ou nd die mon- 
astery to party on its courtyard. 

] With neon signs everywhere, there is no need 
for disco lights. Even the tourists are fluores- 
cent, thdr sunburns dashing with the lime 
groen and canary yellow of thai summer ward- 
robes. 

: As colorful, and as seemingly unperturbed 
by the AIDS banner, are the young local man 
who descend on Ayia Napa from s ur ro un d i ng 
villages in search of foreign women. Their style 
is u nas h a medly macho. Medallions nestle in 
dumps of wiry chest hair and they strut along 
in dangerously tight trousers. 

“The behavior of youth in sexual matters has 
been altered by the tourist influx,” said Anto- 
nios Andrrarikou. He is the director general of 
the Cyprus Tourism Organization and he be- 


lieves that Ayia Napa is an object lesson in 
tourism gone wrong. 

Nothing is left of the rustic charm of the 
little fishing village. The pokey whitewashed 
bouses have bees replaced by hastily con- 
structed ferroconcrete apartment blocks, and 
the beaches are as packed as Times Square or 
Piccadilly Circus. It is a mat party town and 
the tourists keep coming. But it could be Costa 
dd Sol or Acapulco. 

The government is adamant that ri)c mistake 
won’t be repeated elsewhere. 

Last year, twice as many tourists came to the 
island as Greek Cypriots live on it. In 1988, U 
million flocked in, an increase of 1? percent 
over (he previous year. 

Over ibe next five years, the government 
plam an annual growth rwe of 8 percent. There 
are fears that the economy is too reliant on 
tourism and that overdevelopment will drive 
away the high-class tourist that Cyprus wants. 

To an extent, the Greek Cypriots can be 

of the last decadtThclrey resom < ofK/y^a 
and Famagusta were lost in the 1974 Turkish 
invasion mod tourist dollars helped build the 
war-tom economy. 

But now the Cyprus Tourist Organization's 
marketing campaigns abroad stress that there 
is more to the island than sun, sand and sea, 
such as its treasure trove of Byzantine, Otto- 
man and Venetian architecture or the cool 
summer resorts of its pine-dad mountains. 
Cyprus is also promoting winter tourism, so 
that fewer of the island's 45,000 beds are left 
empty between November and March. 
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Tourists to Cyprus can enjoy either the swinging life of 
resorts like Ayia Napa, above, or the rustic charm and 
tranquillity of mountain villages such as Moutoulos , right. 



And increasing numbers of people are arriv- 
ing in suits 18100 * th«n beach gear. Confer- 
ences are becoming big business and the gov- 
ernment bas invested heavily. Last year, 
builders put the finishing touches cm a huge 
international conference center in Nicosia just 
days before a nonaligned foreign ministers' 
conference began. 

But the real testing ground for the govern- 
ment’s commitment to a better tourist product 
is the Alcamas peninsula, one of the Mediterra- 
nean’s last natural woodlands. It is at the other 
end of the island from Ayia Napa, on the 
western coast north of the popular resort of 
Paphos. The A lamas boasts many types of 
unique fauna and flora and is home to Lara 


Beach, one of the few places left in the Medi- 
terranean where the rare green turtle breeds. 

But bulldozers are already ranking incur- 
sions into what many see as Cyprus's last 
bastion against tourist development. 

Environmentalists demand that the Akamas 
be made a national park at once. They accept 
that tourists should be able to enjoy the area, 
but argue that development should be kept to 
surrounding villages and not the Akamas itself. 
From those points, tourists can make excur- 
sions into the area. 

They call it agro- tourism. Instead of trans- 
forming the coastline with a wall of hotels, the 
idea is to encourage tourists into villages de- 


populated by the exodus of youth to the cities. 
These holidays will be for tourists wbo want a 
more genuine experience of life in Cyprus. 

Judging by a company set up last year by an 
American archaeologist, David Pea rim an. 
there is a demand feu the son of tourism that 
centers on the Island ’s ethnic attractions and 
natural beauty. 

His four-wheel drive excursions into the 
Akamas allow tourists to go to places such as 
the marvelous Avgas Gorge, every bit as spec- 
tacular as Crete's Samarian gorge. 

“We try to get people to experience Cyprus 
to the fuQ — the vegetation, the smells, even 
the pain involved in getting somewhere well off 
the beaten track,” said Mr. Peariman. “There's 


a lot of hard walking involved. But it’s a 
pharb-ngf , and they feel they've achieved some- 
thing after one of ow tours." 

Yet, agro-tourism is not popular with every- 
one. In particular, many villagers in the Aka- 
mas region are infuriated by what they see as a 
plot by trendy environmentalists from the cit- 
ies to prevent them from cashing in fully oo the 
tourist boom. 

They point to the Ayia Napans at the other 
end of Cyprus who drive Mercedes and BMWs 
and who have exchanged their tumbledown 
village houses for villas in the hills away from 
the hustle and bustle of the tourist hordes. 

For some Ayia Napa is a dream, not a 
disaster. 
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Economy Faces Tough Choices as Customs Union With EC Nears 


By Lesfle Ptomroer 

N ICOSIA — For the Cypriot econo- 
my, the dock is ticking. Full cus- 
toms union with the European 
Community is just a few yean 
away. Whether government the private 
sector use the brief renaming protectionist 
span to restructure will deoamme whether die 
island is able to jam fully in Europe’s com- 
merce or stays at the margins. 

In a recait national address outlining ins 
framework far the coming decade; the coun- 
try’s new president, George VassiHou — an 
econ omi st and imnkutmg cons ultant — 
edto the need for “radical change" if Cyprus is 
to tie itself to “the chariot of the developed 
countries.” There is, be said, “no more time to 
waste.” 

j Life at the margins has been fairly comfort- 
able for Cyprus's Greek south, as the conspicu- 
ous wealth m its cities shows. New luxury cars 
have crowded a g in g British ti yv iri* ; into rusty 
graveyards; new luxury houses are steadily 


TheCyprlot Economy 

(arossbomestlc Product • 
Amounts in rnBHon* qf Cyprus pounds, 
seasonally adjusted. 
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1 Sustained urbanization tenrifiea to die shift 
away j&om a pauaht-based economy, and 
faiptflfe^^^^^rgebeg innmg toappear 

ufactmmg work in favor of desk jobs. 

1 With about 80 percent of the island’s popu- 
{ation and nealty two-thirds of its tsmtary, tire 
Greek community’s tdative dynamism and its 
pear manopaty an die international aid flow- 
ing into the country have outpaced economic 
progress in the Turkish north. 

; Much of tins prospe ri ty in die south is at- 

wtrich first tookoff* ' when the 
invasion created the need to resettle 180,000 
displaced Greek-Cypiiqts. hi the 1980s, die 
rise of tourism has provided the leading impe- 
tus for growth and faded further development. 


Balance ofTrade \y‘ 

Oefl<&Wthoexc^ Imports .. 

ov©rFX>.B.\fixports; Aroountsiri mOtons 
bTCyprusipounds; soasbriafly adjusted. . 
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The economy’s overall 1988 growth rate erf 7 
percent is due in large part to a 17 S percent 
increase in tourism earnroM , amoantiiig to 386* 
mflHon Cypriot pounds ($772 million). In the 
first three months of tins year, a further 15 
percent rise bas beat registered. 

Tourist sector earnings also the 

country's cu r rent account, providing wmrjh of 
the positive 1988 balance on invisibles of 475 
million Cypriot pounds that offset a trade 
deficit of 472 milfirm Cypriot pounds. 

Cyprus most now decide whether to float 
fairly comfortably an tourist money and agri- 
cultural exports, letting its mamifaouirmgso 
tor diminish as duties on EC imports are 
phased out through the 1990s, or to build an 
economy with greater doth whose manufac- 
tured products would be able to compete in the 
domestic market and in Europe. 

Until recently, backward parts of this sector 
survived through a combination of protection- 
ism at home and success in seDmg middle- to 
low-quality dnthmg . textiles aruT footwear to 
parts of the Arab wodd. However, that region’s 
declining famines and endemic payments 
problems have shifted attention to the more 
reliable European maifat. 

In 1981, SI percent of Cypriot exports went 
to Arab countries, against 20 percent to the 
European Community. Today the position is 
reversed, with 47 percent. of export earnings 


Arab wodd. 

But a large trade imbalance exists with Eu- 
rope. The 144 mflKoa Cypriot pounds of ex- 
ports to the EC were outweighed in 1988 by an 
inflow of 475 mflHon Cypriot poonds in Euro- 
pean goods. Moreover, Britain and Greece are 
the only two EC countries where Cypriot 
goods have made significant inroads. 

The central goal now is to reduce sneb im- 
balances by diversifying and raising quality. 

In agriculture, which accounted for 12J per- 


Luring the Offshore Business Clients 


By Ctais Drake 


N icosia — There is 

good reason for the 
publishing of a new 
bookonCypnisasan 
Offshore base. But not another of 
'those that government organiza- 
tions and chartered accountants 
pm out to attract new cheats. 
Those give the basic facts and ex- 
tol the many virtues of this sun- 
soaked business center, bus miss 
nit badly on the simple but aU- 
^ important advantages of everyday 
"life here. 

-■> Perhaps that is because they are 
produced by Cypriots who take 
some of their country's best assets 
far granted. 

Crime is a good example. Cy- 
prus has one of the lowest crime 
- rates m the wodd. But where is the 
book fha* chronicles the joys of 
living on an Mand without having 
to worry about mufflers, pick- 
pockets and mnrdcrertx And what 
a pleasure not to have to chedc 
every morning that the car is sou 
where you left it — often with 
windows open and keys in the ig- 
ni tkm . 

j> Given the increase in global ter- 
rorism, security has become a 

much more important item to con- 
sider when selecting an offshore 
base. Certainty the traveling bust- 
"jussman works* better when he 
knows his family at home is safe. 
The company bosses Hke a happy 
'worker, too. 

-■ They also Eke a healthy one. 
While newspapers provide con- 
stant warnings about the dangers 
bf eating almost everything ex- 
perts usually agree that fruits and 
vegetables are acaptabte- In Cy- 
. pros, those grow m abundance 
and variety, always fresh and 
'readily available. It is certainty not 
frmiand for the baxmau to pluc k a 
lemon directly from the tree to 
accompany a gin and tome what 
"the sun finally goes over tire yaid- 
atm. Great oae- up s mpnship , and 
-the visitors kwe it. 

An increasmg number of mter- 
* national banks, insurance and 
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However, one should be wary 
about mentioning the weather. 
Those stuck at headquarters under 
gray European sides become in- 
tensely jealous when told that 
douds have not been seen for 
months. It encourages boardroom 
mattering abort employees based 
in Cyprus being in acute danger of 
actually enjoying themselves. 

The move to transform Cyprus 
into a world business center began 
a decade ago, but the recently ao- 

vgwpowT 

ederated interest is largely due to 
the arrival of George Vassfliou at 
the presidential palace. A self- 
made millionaire with he own in- 
ternational market research com- 
pany, he has taken a keen and very 
personal interest in promoting die 

Klanrl 

Building on its natural geo- 
graphic advantage as the cross- 
roads of Europe and the Middle 
East, as well as being the cheapest 
center in other place, the presi- 
dent and his team are barking up 
their promotion c ampaig n with a 
series of legal changes. Some are 
designed to dose loopholes that 
previously attracted the less than 
honest cheat: others to reduce the 
bureaucracy. 

A good book osi the subject 
might reveal just how anxkms the 

government is In mate ce rtain that 
only “ upp er class” foreign firms 
turn up. lime's no room for tire 
shifty ones that would gtye the 
country a bad Timur. Iranead^ the 
emphasis is on b raiding a saEd 
reputation that will secure an 
equally sdid future: 

Tire authorities have no trouble 
name-dropping whtm ii comes to 
those firms wbo have already set 
up offshore entities: Fepo-Cola, 
NCR and Shell, and two of the 
wodd’s biggest shipping firms, 
Columbia and Hanseatic. 

The news media has arrived too. 
With the collapse of Beirut as the 
main center m the late 1970s, Reu- 
ters, The Associated Press and 


The advanced telecommunica- 
tions arc an obvious asset, as is the 

top management’s engmecringex- 
pertise Tune is a drawbactThe 
government adds a 20 percent tax 


sides abroad often means the ap- 


fications than the employer. 

But when, someday, someone 
does write the definitive user- 


on telephon e rails, winch hits off- friendly gn«k» to this island as a 
dure companies hard, although business center, perhaps they will 


ducusBous have been under way come 
for a year about removing or re- slogai 
during the tax. mode 


In addition, there is no language 
problem. English is widely spoken 
and written, and most legal docu- 
ments are au to matic a lly translat- 
ed. But finding quatified multilin- 
gual secretaries and other office 
staff can prove a little embarrass- 
ing: The Cypriots’ passion for 
educating traw - children at univer- 


corae up with a new marketing 
slogan for the government’s pro- 
motion campaign. The present one 
is “Cyprus, Europe’s best kept se- 
cret” It’s not Kkay to be true for 
much, longer. 


CHRIS DRAKE, a fanner BBC 
Middle East corrapondau and bu- 
reau chief for NBC News, now runs 
his own organization for the inter- 
national news media in Cyprus. 


Cyprus and wondering why they 
did not move here years ago- A 
couple of chapters on fife beyond 
die statistics might have overcome 
such hesitation. 


Nicosia their Middle East head- 


journalists and administrators, the 
Tty-dig is pouring money Into the 
island. 
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means business 

An iniererfvc development pi ugr am ine initialed by the 
Govtromem of the Republic of Cyprus means ever- 
growing opportunities for businessmen miercstrd m 

qiulhy products a highly competitive prices. 
IMPORTING? 

• A wide variety of fresh fruit and vegetables, wines and 

spirits, canned and daily products ami ocher agricultural 
products. 

• A surprising range of apparel, shoes, luggage, leather 

goods and other manufactured products. 

INVESTING? 

• Then take a doser look at Cyprus. To the buanesunan 
with genuine vision, Cypms offers a diversity of 
UMu nc re i al opportunities that wwJd be hard to match 
elsewhere In die world of die 1990k. 

• A business centre far off-shore activities. 

far funher information please contact: 

MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY, 

Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Tel: 403441 fax: 366Q0 
Telex-. 3383 M1NCOMIN 
AND 

THE CYPRUSTftADE CENTRE, 

2U-213 Regent Street, London, WlR 8DA 
Teh 01-734 4791/3 Fax: 01*494 O40J 
Tckx. 22540 CYTOURG 


cent of overall visible export earnings of 334 5 
miltion Cypriot pounds m 1988, farmers are 
being hired ^ beyond the staples of potatoes and 


bring hired ty^ood the staples of potatoes and 
ritrus fiuits into the production of more exotic, 
high-priced crops tike avocados and kiwis. A 
new subsidy program is encouraging grape 
growers to rip oat old vinestock and replant 
with superior varieties or different crops. 

The government is also eager to expand the 
nontoozist service sector, not the least because 
such a move would hdp answer the chronic 
problem of underanployment among the is- 
land’s high number of university graduates. 
Although general unemployment remains low, 
at 13 percent, limited opportunities have driv- 
en many of the best graduates overseas. 

The real test, however, remains the manufax> 
turing sector, which last year accounted for 49 
percent of exports. Here, Cyprus’s transition 
into full customs union will Ire eased to some 
extent by EC aid for restructuring and by a 
continuation of p rotective tariffs an some key 
products, hnrfiirang dothing and shoes. 

But unless tire c u rrent breathing space is 
used to update old plants, im p rovin g technol- 


ogy and design, tire sector will be unable to 

fTpanrt . 

How this reorganization effort should be 
focused was partly answered by a major British 
study commissioned by tire previous adminis- 
tration of former President Spyros Kyprianou, 
which sealed the customs wninn agreement last 
year. It comduded that Cyprus should slide to 
its existing mall and mwlmm manufacturing 
units, but upgrade equipment and flexibility so 
as to emulate shnflany sized factories prodao- 
ing quality goods in northern Italy. 

Taking the process down to bancs, Mr. Vas- 
atiou intends to lay the ground for transforma- 
tion by sweeping ehang w: in public finances 
whose delicate health — by European stan- 
dards — has been eased bat not cared by 
tourism earnings and lower ofl prices. 

His government proposes to cut or redirect 
subsidies, privatize sane public services, re- 
strain. government pay and hiring, and Initiate 
wide-ranging tax reforms. These {dans have 
raised hopes or fears, depending on tire behold- 
er, that Cyprus is about to be “Ttatcherized.” 

Starting m 1990, VAT is to be progressively 


introduced. In part this is to offset revenue lost 
as import duties on EC goods decline. Coupled 
with extensive changes in personal and compa- 
ny taxation, however, it also aims to get tax 
money into government coffers in a nation 
where tax evasion is widespread. 

Taxes on undistributed company profits are 
to be reduced to 20 percent uom the existing 
level of more than 50 percent, while tire top 
rate on penonal income is to fall to 40 percent 
from the present 60 percent Some tax holidays 
and investment allowances are also proposed. 

Together, these reforms aim to create condi- 
tions for personal initiative and private-sector 
investment in economic change while also re- 
ducing the government’s foreign borrowing. 
Servicing this debt, modi of it swallowed in 
wages for the swollen and highly paid civil 
service, currently consumes about half of do- 
mestic export earnings. 

Some trade unions and opposition parties 
are likety to fight Ms. Vassmou’s reforms. 

URRfJR PLOMMER is a freelance journalist 
who writes for The Guardian 
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CYPRUS NEW POTATOES 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN ALL 
EUROPEAN MARKETS 


THE potatoes with the superior quality. 

dram, bright and colomfnL 

Grown in fine BED CYPRUS SOIL rich in natural 

minerals. 

THEY have a unique flavour and aroma. 

Tasty without being wasty. 

THEY boil without rnTlapang. fry, chip or roast without 


Long Idling — hoy iWi in bulk. 

THEY are specialty selected by 

THE CYPRUS POTATO MARKETING B0ABD 

look for tile CJP JLB. brand. 


<YITO> 


THE ISLAND OF BEST QUALITY POTATOES 


All anqUrias to lha Cyprus Potato Marketing Board 
c/o Cyprus Co-Op. OrganiredieM, 

88/90 Faningdon Read, London E.C.1 
TeU 01-278 1 865, Takx.- 268901, OR 
Cyprus Potato Marketing Board 
Co-Opw otiva Control Bank BuftSngs, 2nd Boor, 
Gregariou Afamriwu Str., Nicosia — Cyprus 
Tel.; 02-443106/7/8, Telex: 2276 
Telefax- 365493 


Our 

wealth... 
our people, 

they will tell you 
all the secrets about Cyprus 

Cyprus is ideal for 
Unforgettable Holiday Vacations, 
Conference and Incentive 
Tourism as well as for 
Recreation and Health 
at its Famous Seaside and Pine 
dad Mountain Resorts. 

8000 years of History and Art await you here. 

VISIT THE FRIENDLY ISLAND OF CYPRUS 

You wfO be welcomed by hospitable honest 
and warm-hearted Cypriots. 



<r?MD 


CYPRUS TOURISM ORGANISATION 

18 . Th. Theodotou Str. 

P.O. Box 4535 Nicosia - Cyprus > 
Tel. 02-443374 * 

Telex: 2165 CYTOUR 
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Can Quantitative Quotas 
Be Set for U.S. Partners? 
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If they failed u> reach that volume, the United States would 

retaliate, or threaten to retali- 

ate, against them. The 2988 r™ j , . - 

trade act gives the president demand IS for 

Ih TteUs“i^fm re s e ma- a 'results-oriented* 

live. Carla A. Hills, beads the policy — managpd 
administration s drive to ne- * » b w ’ 

gotiate away obstacles to rather than free trade. 

, American goods. If import 

targets were accepted as po- 

licy, it would be her job to recommend retaliatory actions by the 
president when she found d i sc p >T ^T> a ^ | ‘ tn -i gainer U.S. goods 

What does she flunk of a results-oricnted, managed trade 
policy? In an interview this week, Mrs. Hills made clear her 
opposition to the approach. Like many American economists, she 
regards it as a danger to an open trading system. 

- Asked whether she approves of specific import targets to be 
reached by individual countries in a specified period, she said 
firmly. "No, I do not." 

She noted that former Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
‘had come out for managed trade, together with business leaders 
like James D. Robinson, nh airman of American Express, and 
James R. Houghton, chairman of Corning Glass. 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Houghton are co-chairmen of the 
Advisory Committee for Trade Policy and Negotiation, which 
has issued a report supporting import targets. 

"k MT RS. HILLS said che does not dismiss the i m portftP C? of 

-tv X others. And she strcsses\he positive: “Our^a^^se 
'friends have a wonderful opportunity to help themselves by 
increasing their imports," she said. 

The Japanese, with their huge trade surplus, should have a 
market just as open as the U.S. market, she added. 

An economist whom Mrs. Hills says she admires, Robert 
.Lawrence of the Brookings Institution, said Thursday that there 
was a lade of awareness in Congress and throughout the United 
'States of what has been happening in Japan m the last three 
f years: Total Japanese imports, measured in dollars, have risen 70 
. percent, and imports of manufactured goods have risen 80 
- percent. "Negotiations about rules of trade have worked," he 
• said. 

But, though he sees a real problem in continuing hidden or 
’cultural Japanese resistance to foreign goods, Mr. Lawrence still 
•signed the statement issued by a group of leading American 
economists, issued last week by Prof. Jagdish Bhaghwati of 
Columbia. It warns that embracing manag ed trade to set up 
results-oricnted quantity targets attacks a system "that brought 
.the world economy unprecedented economic gains since the 
Second World War 1 and that still serves our interests.” 

. Mrs. Hub is dearly in sympathy with the economists’ stale- 
menu But she will have a tough job dealing with the pressures on 
•her, and will be looking for cooperation from the Japanese, the 
■ South Koreans, the Taiwanese, the Europeans and America’s 
-other trading partners, if those pressures are to be contained. 


Currency Rates 
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Crass Rate* 

II OJA PJ>. ILL. 
Amsterdam ill* IS* 1.I2M UXM 8.1S3** 

Brvstels(al »JJ MAI 209355 LUTS 2JS51 * 

Frank hi rf 10711 UK 00951 au« • 

LaodoaO) 1A99 1T703 IDJ5U 2J305D 

Milan U77A0 13M.ID 73J.M 7VJS 

Ntn* York I c] UW5b IJU5 6JU5 UOJO 

Pari* UH M0M 13135 DMU • 

Tokyo 13320 TUM 70A2 20S7 0*43 

Zorich 1.454 UH 0J824 0241 0.1304* 

1 ECU M079 04534 2Mi 7.03*7 IJ2S.7S 

1 SDR 12*44 07448 24351 02138 170559 

. CJoiinas m London. Tokm and Zurich, /txtowstn ottWC 
a: Commercial franc/ b: To buy one pound/ c: To buy a 
quoted .■ MA: not avollobta. 


OAer Mbur Valnes 

currency Pwl Currency Per* 

Amit-aaftrol 4945 Fin. nwrtdui A194 
Austral I 12399 Greek dree. 15940 

Austr. KJiIL 1320 HonvKoool 77802 

Brazil crux. 0.99 ImUm nmee 154838 

, CsinxnonS 1.1881 IndO. rwrtah 1757 JM 

■ aunMe wan* 3.7331 Irish* 07037 

Dantah krone 7 JO Israeli the*. 14007 

EqynL pound 244 KuwoW dinar* 02907 

Malar, rtna.* 2731 

New York rata unless marked * (local rate. I 
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IM4 3*21 
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18011 224455 
13228 M28* 

14448 13118 
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1049 

12497* 


22473 43555 LKB4 14479 
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Biers. New York cknlnp rata. 
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Currency Par* 

Mn peso 239100 
N. Zealand 5 12313 
Nlo. naira* 529*5 
Nan*, krone 4214 
PMLpeso 2U705 
Partescada L55J0 
Saadi rival* 37SJ3 
Slna-C 1.953 

5. Kor.WHI 465.10 


Currency Per* 
S.AV.raad 15*7 
Soviet reMa* 02277 
Span, peseta 11425 
SwetL krona *2735 
Tcdwans 2728 
Thai haM* 25525 
TorlU di lira 202320 
UAH dirham* 3273 
VWoLBoHv. 3725 


Fonvsrd Bates 


Currency 30-doy IKMr *Moy Currency 304ov M-dov 9Mo* 

Poopd SferHns 12904 12843 12830 Canadfem *4kw Ll*02 1.1923 1.1943 

Japanese yen 13171 13125 13027 Swiss trunc 12483 12427 12377 

DeutsOa marie 12714 12452 1J8S98 

Saurcos: tndauez Bank fBnrssofs)/ Banco Commordafe tttdtana t Ml Ian). Banoatf national* 
tit ports t Ports) / Bank of Tokyo t Tokyo!/ IMF < SOW Bah (dtaor. rival. dirham)/ Gosbank 
tnotol. Other data from Reuters and a p. 
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Milken’s Modest Bail - $1 Million 


Milken: Drexel Deal’s Hidden Cost? 


By LEONARD SIUK 

•Ven- York Times Server 

N EW YORK — Pressures are building in Congress and 
Among business groups for the Bush adminis tration u> 
impose quantitative targets for American exports on 
its trading partners. Those pressures stem from dis- 
couragement over the persistence of the U.S. trade deficit. After 
- declining to S126.5 billion in 1988 from SldO.3 billion the 
previous year, the merchandise trade deficit appears to be grow- 
ing again. 

So the demand is for a "results-oriented" policy, known as 
..managed trade, rather than free trade. Numerical targets would 
be set, sector by sector, for the volume Of American goods that 
foreign nations would be expected to buy. 

If they failed to reach that volume, the Unhed States would 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Michael R. 
Milken, the former Drexel Bum- 
ham Lambert Inc, financier, 
agreed Friday to set aside more 
than MOO million in assets and 
post a SI million bond in connec- 
tion with wide-ranging racke- 
teering and fraud charges. 

Saying Mr. Milken was not a 
threat to flee the country before 
an expected trial, U.S. District 
Judge Kimba M. Wood denied 
the government’s request that 
Mr. Milken post S250 million in 
bail money. 

In addition, Mr. Milken's 


brother Lowell, who also faces 
fraud and racketeering charges, 
agreed to set aside 550 million in 
assets in the face of the racke- 
teering statutes and was ordered 
to post a 51 million bond secured 
by other assets, 

The ruling means the Milkens 
will be free pending a trial that 
prosecutors say is expected to 
last more than six months and 
should mark a high point in the 
government's nearly three-year 
crackdown on Wall Street fraud. 

The Milkens and a former 
Drexel trader, Bruce Lee New- 
berg, were charged in a 98-count 


racketeering and fraud indict- 
ment handed up March 29 that 
seeks some $1.8 billion in forfei- 
tures. 

Under the federal Racketeer 
Influenced and Corrupt Organi- 
zations act, the government 
could have sought to freeze all of 
the defendants' assets before a 

trial as fl guarantee thai they 

would not sell or otherwise dilute 
them to avoid massive penalties 
if convicted. 

The agreement announced at a 
Manhattan federal court hearing 
requires Michael Milken to place 
See MILKEN, Page 16 


By Kurt Eichenwald 

Vft York Tunes Server 

NEW YORK — A key provision of Drexel 
Burnham Lambert Inc.’s landmark settlement with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, that the 
investment firm sever all links with Mkbad R. 
Milken, could cost Drexel millions of dollars in 
business. 

Under the settlement of civil charges involving 
securities- law violations, reached Thursday after 
months of negotiation, the Wall Street firm agreed 
to sweeping changes in how it does business. 

The settlement requires Drexel not to partici- 
pate in b usin ess t ransac tions, either directly or 
indirectly], with Mr. Milken, the head of its junk- 
bond unit whom Drexel is obliged to dis mis s. 
Dread's board had been particularly resistant to 
that provision, fearing it would cost the firm mil- 
lions of dollars. 


After learning of the settlement, some Drexel 
clients who still work with Mr. Milken expressed 
concern about whether they would be able to 
cr-niinur doing business with the firm because of 
that rcsi. iction. some Drexel employees said. 

The settlement ends a 2 Vi -year-long investiga- 
tion into Drexd’s trading practices at its junk- 
bond unit in Beverly Hills, California. 

In December. Drexel agreed in principle to 
plead guilty to criminal charges and to pay 5650 
million in Hues and other penalties. That accord 
was subject to settlement of the SECs civil 
charges. 

Also on Thursday, Drexel announced that John 
S.R. Shad, chairman of the SEC when the Wall 
Street scandals began, had been named ehairman 
and a director. Another f Miner SEC rfiaimtu, 

See DREXEL, Page 16 


U.S. Trade Gap 
Grew Sharply 
In February 


By Stuart Auerbach 

M utAffig/iM Pm i Semce 

WASHINGTON — The U.S. 
merchandise trade deficit took a 
sharp turn for the worse in Febru- 
ary, increasing by more than 20 
percent to 510.50 billion for the 
month as a strong rise in imports 
overwhelmed a mull gain in ex- 
ports, the government said Friday. 

The Commerce Department said 
imports on a seasonally adjusted 
basis rose 53 percent to 539.40 
billion, compared with $37.42 bil- 
lion in Januaiy. Exports increased 
0.6 percent to 528.91 bilKon, after 
528.75 billion a month earlier. 

January’s trade deficit was re- 
vised down to 58.68 billion from 
$9.49 billion. 

The data was unwelcome news 
for the administration, which had 
hoped that a continuation of last 
year’s 21 percent improvement in 
the deficit would spur the growth 
needed to lower the budget deficit 
without raising taxes. 

On the basis of data for the first 
two months of the year, the annual 
trade deficit would total 51 15.0 bil- 
lion, compared with 51 19.8 billion 
for Iasi year. The 1987 deficit figure 
was a record SI 52,1 billion. 

Commerce Secretary Robert A 
Mosbacher said, “Despite the errat- 
ic movement of the foreign trade 
balance over the past several 
months^ I continue to be encouraged 
that the annual deficit wiD show 
further improvement in 1989." 

. For months, however, private 
economists have argued that last 
year’s improvement was largely 
registered in the first six months 


and that deterioration subsequent- 
ly occurred. They also believe that 
increases in the value of the dollar 
and higher prices of oD will make 
improvement harder this year. 

"We are going to see a lot more 
increases in the trade deficit," said 
Michael K. Evans of Evans Econo- 
metrics, a Washington economic 
forecasting group. He predicted 
that the deficit would soon jump to 
$12 billion a month. 

Not adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tions, there was a sharp 34 percent 
increase in the deficit with Japan, 
to 54.65 billion, after a three-year 
low of $333 billion in January. The 
deficit with Japan amounts to 45 
percent of the total U3. deficit. 

Data released in Tokyo this week 
showed that the U3. trade deficit 
with Japan was likely to continue 
growing. Japanese data for March 
pat the daitil with the United 
States at $4.13 billion, a 22 percent 
increase over the previous month. 

The trade deficit with Canada 
fell by SI billion in February, to 
$824 million. 

With Western Europe, the trade 
balance swing back to a deficit of 
$625 million in February after a 
small surplus, the first in five years. 



Funk Vjrja/T V Ewta (Wokutaonl Herald 

Construction of a Boeing 747: The increasingly foreign -made content of such airliners was cited 
by the FAA as justification for its rule allowing overseas companies to cany out major overhauls. 

Plane Repairs: Whose Turf? 


small surplus, the first in five years, 
in January. 

The total deficit with Hong 
Kong, Singapore, South Korea and 
Taiwan decreased by 36 percent in 
February. 

Mr. Mosbacher said that the 
surge in imports was led by in- 
creased purchases of foreign-made 
cars, telecommunications equip- 
ment, computer-related products 
and machinery. 


By Eric Weiner 

Afaf York Tima Sertice 

NEW YORK — In September, an Australian 
company is to begin overhauls on some Boring 
747s owned by Continental Airlines, inspecting 
and repairing them to assure they are safe for 
hundreds of hours of additional flying. 

The prospect of the overhauls, along with work 
already done by other repair stations outside the 
United States, has brought protests in the U3. 
Congress and among labor unions and owners of 
U.S. aircraft-repair stations. 

~~ Opponents say that allowing such critical work 
to be done overseas will threaten safety, take jobs 
away from American workers and worsen the U-S. 
balance of trade. 

In the past, such overhauls could be dime rally in 
the United States. But a recent change in Federal 
Aviation Administration regulations cleared the 


way for major repairs on airliners by foreign com- 
panies that have received FAA approval 

Legislation has been introduced in Congress to 
block the change, and hearings are scheduled for 
late May or early June. 

It has been standard procedure for some time, 
however, for some earners outside the United 
States — such as Air France and. Olympic Airways 
— to overhaul aircraft from other countries* carri- 
ers. 

The U.S. rule change came at a time of mounting 
concern about the country’s aging fleet of planes 
after recent incidents in which major structural 
failures occurred. 

A worldwide shortage of airliners is developing 
and null perhaps lead to increased pressure on 
airlines to fly their older planes longer. More 
maintenance and the use of increasingly sophisti- 

See REPAIR, Page 15 


In U.K. Hits 
7-Year High 

Reuters 

LONDON — Britain's annua] 
inflation rate edged up to 7.9 per- 
cent in March, its highest level 
since 1982, the government said 
Friday. 

But the increase of 0.1 percent in 
retail prices last month was lower 
than generally expected and left the 
annual rate below the 8 percent 
psychological barrier which might 
have renewed pressure on the gov- 
ernment to raise interest rates fur- 
ther, economists said. 

Nigel Lawson, chancellor of the 
Exchequer, said last month that in- 
flation would peak at around 8 per- 
cent later in the year before falling 
to 53 percent by yearend. 

Fears ol a sharper acceleration in 
inflation were spurred by an an- 
nouncement earlier this week of a 
large 1.4 percent rise in fuel and 
raw- material costs in March. 

Analysts noted that the govern- 
ment is anxious to avoid the politi- 
cal consequences of a rise in banks’ 
base interest rates above their cur- 
rent level of 13 percent. 

Such a move would force a fur- 
ther rise in the cost of home mort- 
gage rates and would itself be infla- 
tionary; it would further damage 
Mr. Lawson's credibility as manag- 
er of the economy, they said. 

The British Treasury said that 
higher mortgage rates have contrib- 
uted significantly to the rise in in- 
flation since last July, when the rate 
stood at 4.8 percent. 

Of the 3.1 percentage points by 
which the index has risen since 
then, the Treasury said 2.4 percent 
was due to higher mortgage pay- 
ments. 

Excluding mortgage interest pay* 
mails, retail prices rose 03 percent 
in March to an annual rate of 5.7 
percent, unchanged from February. 

Mr. Lawson began pushing up 
interest rales early last June, when 
the base rate stood at 73 percent, 
in older to stifle a consumer-spend- 
ing boon that sucked in imports, 
causing inflationary pressures and 
contributing to a £14.5 billion 
(S24.7 billion) balance-of-pay- 
meats deficit in 1988. 

Mr. Lawson has said that the 


LONDON — Boring Co. is ex- 
pected to get the biggest share of a 
S12J billion airplane order from 
GPA Group Ltd, one of the hugest 
aircraft-leasing companies in the 
world, according to an industry 
source familiar with the plan. 

The Ireland-based company is 
expected to announce Tuesday that 
the order far 312 airliners will in- 
clude $7.2 billion for Boeing, 5194 
billion for Airbus Industrie and 
$2.4 billion for McDonnell Doug- 
las Carp., the source added. 

The order would be the largest in 
history, surpassingone worth $10.5 
trillion placed by Delta Air lines in 


September for 225 orders and op- 
tions on Boeing and McDonnell 
Douglas aircraft. 

The industry source said, “It is a 
broad range of marketable aircraft 
covering the full range from com- 
muter aircraft to 400-seater jets." 

According to the source, Boring 
would provide 186 aircraft, McDon- 
nell Douglas, 72, and Airbus, 54. 

James M. King, chief operating 
officer of GPA, said Tuesday that 
an order worth up to $20 billion 
would be announced in a week. 

He indicated that a majority of 
the orders would be firm, as op- 
posed to options. These would in- 
clude both wide-bodied and nar- 


row-bodied jets and long-haul and 
short-haul aircraft. 

He declined, however, to reveal 
the distribution of orders among 
the three manufacturers. 

The source said the leasing com- 
pany could expect substantial dis- 
counts on the listed prices. The 
final cost, including spares, would 
increase to about 520 billion be- 
cause of a 4 percent yearly price 
escalator. Some deliveries are ex- 
pected to be as late as 1998. 

In addition to the 312 airliners, 
the order indudes 78 turboprop air- 
craft from several manufacturers. 

From Airbus, GPA is expected 


Malaysian Bid Stirs Ethnic Concern 


economy ubasicaUy in £oodshApe uSSTi£S7Bi 

and that the trade deflate wtil Purpose in W^hShn 


once the full effect of higher inter- 
est rates begins to be frit. 

But government critics argue 
that any loss of confidence in the 
value of the pound brought about 
by higher inflation could send in- 
terest rates even higher and threat- 
en the country’s economic expan- 
sion. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

KUALA LUMPUR — Malay- 
sia's main ethnic Chinese political 
party raised strong objections Fri- 
day to a takeover bid for Multi- 
Purpose Holdings BhtL, an invest- 
ment firm in which the party is the 
largest shareholder. The offer, val- 
ued at 1.13 billion ringgit (54133 
million), is Malaysia’s biggest 

The bid, from Hume Industries 
(Malaysia) Bhd^ could make Ma- 
lay interests the dominant share- 
holders in Multi-Purpose. The Chi- 
nese party, the Malaysian Chinese 
Association, has a beneficial stake 
of about 50 percent in Multi-Pur- 
pose. 

Multi-Purpose, which analysts 
say made a profit last year for the 
first time since 1984, is the invest- 
ment arm of the MCA, which con- 
trols 16 of 177 parliamentary seats 
and is the second-largest compo- 
nent in the 13-party ruling coali- 
tion dominated by the United Ma- 
lays National Organization. About 
half of Malaysia's approximately 
17 million population is Malay; 32 
percent is Chinese. 

**H the takeover bid goes 
through,” said an MCA official "it 
will affect MCA's credibility and 
ground support” 

The official, who declined to be 
named, said the party feared that 
Hume, which will finance the bid 
with a three-for-two rights issue of 
new stock, may release some of its 
entitlement to the rights to Malay 
interests, tbc^by placing Multi- 
Purpose in non-Chinese hands. 

On Thursday, MCA’s president 
Ling Liong Sik, said the party was 
not informed inadvance of the hid. 
It has been approved by the gov- 
ernment. 

Hume; which has interests in 
manufacturing, construction and 
real-estate development, is offering 


an indicated 130 ringgjt each (or 
all of Multi-Purpose’s 751 million 
shares, which were last traded 
Tuesday at 1.43 ringgit. The pro- 
posed offer is of 500 million ringgit 
in rash and 1,000 ringgit nominal 
of redeemable unsecured convert- 
ible loan stock for every 1,000 
Multi-Purpose shares. 

Its rights issue would raise about 
200 million ringgit, more than dou- 
bling its capitalto 335 million ring- 
git. But securities analysts said they 
expected Hume’s majority stock- 
holder, Singaporean-controlled 
Hong Leoog Industries, to pass up 
the rights offer because of prob- 
lems raising sufficient cash. 

They said a fast-expanding, Ma- 
lay-controlled group was likely to 
take up the shares instead, securing 


a 33 percent stake in Multi-Pur- 
pose. 

The bid casts uncertainty on the 
MCA’s chances of winning a par- 
liamentary by election in Ben tong, 
near Kuala Lumpur. Political ana- 
lysts said the mainly Chinese popu- 
lation of Bentong, an MCA strong- 
hold for 30 years, might vote 
against the party if tin takeover 
went through. 

Analysts said Multi-Purpose was 
likely to report a pretax profit For 
1988 of more than 60 milli on ring, 
git, reversing three years of losses. 

While some think the return to 
profitability makes Hume's offer 
look cheap, other say the bid fairly 
reflects Multi-Purpose’s accumu- 
lated losses of 400 million ringgit. 

(AFP, Reuters) 
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At IBM 
Inch Up 

But Stock Market 
Is Encouraged 

Compiled tn Our Stuff From Dispatches 

ARMONK. New York — Inter- 
national Business Machine Corp„ 
regarded as a key indicator among 
American industrial companies, on 
Friday reported a slight, 1.8 per- 
cent rise in first-quarter operating 
earnings, to $950 million. 

“Our first-quarter results im- 
proved despite a short-term chip 
shortage that affected some large 
system shipments," said John F. 
Akers, chairman and chief execu- 
tive. "Worldwide demand across 
our product line continues to be 


Inflation Boeing Said to Get Majority of Huge Plane Order 


to buy 30 A-320s along with 24 A- 
330 and A- 340s; Boeing is to pro- 
vide 50 B-757S, 96 B-737s and 40 B- 
767s, while McDonnell Douglas 
wiB deliver 64 MD-80s and 8 MD- 
1 Is, according to the source. 

The GPA order of 50 Boeing 
757 s could be a big boost for Rolls- 
Royce PLC, which has a joint ven- 
ture with GPA that the source ex- 
pected would provide the engines 
for the aircraft 

Leasing companies account for 
about 20 percent of worldwide air- 
craft orders. Last year, they placed 
firm orders for 145 aircraft from 
Boeing, 46 from McDonnell Doug- 
las, and 31 from Airbus. 
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The company had prepared Wall 
Street for the results when, in mid- 
March, it said first-quarter profit 
would be lower than analysts then 
were estimating. 

Thus on Fnday, investors saw 
the results as reasonably positive, 
and IBM stock dosed $1,625 high- 
er at SI 10.875. It recouped most at 
a $1,875 decline the previous day 
when investors had sold shares, 
fearing the earnings figures would 
be even weaker. 

Revenue increased 5.6 percent to 
512.73 billion in the quarter. 

IBM earned S933 million in the 
year-earlier quarter from normal 
operations, but net income in the 
1988 quarter was $1.25 billion after 
indusion of a 5315 million gain 
from the accounting change. 

Including the effect of the one- 
time gain in 1988, net income fell 
23.9 percent this past quarter. The 
accounting change related to the 
treatment of deferred taxes. 

Analysts said there are some 
signs that domestic order rates for 
the computer industry may be im- 
proving and overseas sales contin- 
ue to be strong. 

However, they cautioned against 
using IBM's performance as a har- 
binger of the whole industry. The 
company, unlike many competi- 
tors, is enjoying the benefit of some 
strong new products and overcom- 
ing supply problems with its new 
generation of personal computers. 

The rest of the industry must con- 
tinue to battle with fierce cost-cut- 
ting, too much product and a wave 
of consolidations, analysts said. 

Other conquiter stocks rose Fri- 
day. Control Data gained $1 to 
522375, Hewlett-Packard 52.125 to 
$55,625 and Cray Research 50 cents 
to $53,875. (Reuters, AP) 
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Tables include the nationwide prices 
up to the dosing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 
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US T. BILLS (IMM1 
51 mirnon-ptioHOOpct 

9X48 9048 Jun 9146 9146 9145 7144 

ra.13 9041 SOP 9093 9136 9092 91J4 

raj! ffl!30 Dec 9097 9133 9096 9131 

9269 9X75 Mar 9140 9140 9140 9135 

» 9260 91.10 Jun 9163 

ji 9244 9138 Sep 9130 

r Est Sales Prev. Solos 3633 

r Prev. Day Open Int. 20361 up 3S6 
r 10 YR. TREASURY (CBD 
sro0400prin-ptsA32nds of 100 PC) 
r S 5 * ff!. Jun ”- 22 W-23 TWO 92-33 

, 94 89-13 Sep 9T34 9325 97-24 93-25 

r _TC-31 91-17 Dec 92-21 92-28 92-21 93-21 

Est. sola Pm. Solas 8300 

Prev. Day Open Int 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBD 
(8 pcMiaUHGpts & 3MS of 100 pctl 
94-4 73-11 Jun . 87-25 89-2 87-25 89 

93-16 n-24 Sep B7-27 89-1 87-25 8831 

9232 72-18 Doc 87-38 89 87-28 B8-31 

91-10 7M Mar 87-29 8830 87-29 88-30 

91-8 2 Jun 87-33 88-29 87-28 88-28 

91-5 79-1 Sep 88-11 38-25 88-11 8825 

*1-2 80 Dec 88-23 88-23 88-16 88-22 

90-15 79-27 Mot 88-18 

90- 28 B2-1B Jun 8&-U 

9M 86-4 Sop 888 

Dec 88-2 

Est. Sates Prev. Sates205400 

Prev. Day Open Int. 

MUNICIPAL BONDS (CBD 
siooox l ndex-ots & 32nds <4 ioOpcI 

91- 22 774, Jun 89-21 90-71 89-20 90-19 

91 784 See 89-7 99-25 89-7 89-24 

90-21 Bl-W Dec 89 89-3 89 998 

90-14 85-19 Mar 87-13 88-16 8M3 88-16 

87-13 17-2 Jun 884 

pjlv S ?S QM nljr rBV - SOte U " 

prev. uay upon im. 


SP COMP. I NDEX (CME) 
points and cents 

306.15 26X80 Jun 30230 30+30 30145 

309.10 27X50 SOP 30630 30865 30595 

31140 29830 Dec 31R5D 31X45 31050 

EsLSales Pm.' Sales 29369 

Prev. Day Open I nt.1 3X640 alt 743 
VALUE. LINE UCCBD 
points and cents 

27733 245JJ® Jun 27040 27260 27B» 

27&SS 26+20 Sep 

27550 27X00 Dec 

MSS0 20040 Mar 

Est. Serial Prov. SaleS 

Prev. Day Open lid. 

NYSE CO MP. IN DEX (NYFE) 
points aid cents 

17144 14960 Jim 16960 17040 169 JO 

17340 15340 ^ "Sep T7175T7X3B " 17770 

175.10 161.10 Dec 17X50 175.10 17X50 

17666 mm Mar 17735 17735 17735 

EsLSataa Prev. Sales 4472 

Pm. Day Open Int 


Commodity Indexes 


Close 

Moody's 1,10+36 f 

Reuters ZJOTjOO 

DJ. Futures 13PJM 

Com. Research 24243 

Moody’s : base 100 : Dec 31* MSI. 

P - preliminary; f - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 13,1931. 
Dow Jones : base 100 : Dec 31, 1974. 


304.U. +475 
30850 +475 
31255 +475 


27255 +355 
27745 +335 
28145 +375 
28505 +375 


17049 + 270 
T72T5T-T23T 
T75J0 . +239 
17765 +230 


Previous 
1,10540 f 
2*002.10- 
137-93 
240.11 
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NY CSCE: 

NYCE: 

COMEX: 

NYME: 

KCBT: 

NYFE: 


Ctilcaoo Board of Trade 
(Mono Mercantile 'Exchange 
(ntamattonai Monetary Starker 
Of Chicago Mercantile Exchcmse 
New York Cocoa* Sugar, Coffee Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Commodity Exch an ge, New York - 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
Kansas City Board at Trade 
New York Futures. Exchange 


Catein offerings of r«m*i*+«i u. vi ew «» tenp. 

cm in reel estate (mbfiihed in dm newspaper OT Pa . 
■mhoiized in fw ftrin jiiri«4iriwi« jn wttkJi toe lotmutioo- 
■1 HcnU TqIwk k dutribated. indmSng the United 
States o ( America, and do not 1 -*^'^ mi*- nrrm a t eemn - 
riw* tci i it c i or m irinj ; in these jndsdkaons. "lac Cnenta- 
doniJ Herald Tribane xntunes do rapoovHs y whatsoever 
for agy advertisements for ofleringj of anj kind. 


Dividends 


Spot 

Commodities 


S&P100 

hides Options 


Caramodltv 
Akimloum, lb 
Coffee, fc 

Capper etectratytlc lb 
iron FOB. ten 
Lead, lb 
Print doth, yd 
Silver, bay ex 
Steel (billets). Ion 
Start (scrap), ton 

Trn, lb 
ZtnC,U> 

Source: AP. 



TP*? 


BM 

SUGAR. 
U4*OoNarsi 
May 26440 

» 36340 

26240 
DOC 25 &m 
Mm 25660 
Mav 2 SS 3 D 
A op 25440 
Volume: XI 


Aik Hied LOW 


per metric ten 
I 26460 26640 26360 
I 26+00 2654026340 
1 26340 26+60 36260 
1 26240 25940 25940 
> 25740 256*20 25640 
1 25560 N.T. N.T. 
125540 N.T. N.T. 
480 lots o( 50 tons. 


26S60 VMBB 
26440 MilO 
26360 26440 
25860 26240 
25740 35880 

33540 25660 
25640 


temr/»tat. CeapewNext BM Asfed 

C?iS25I.M«aiv-. *-. ' „ WMOMOJO 

erronaer awn Yen 4% 3898 muoua/a 

Edl(Jn>|Nnil 4% 2245100.18111868 


Utaer/MaL 

Remo «( Eco) 

Cr pond er 96 (Etui 
iratandfl (Ecu) 
IMv92Ecn 
PpcerpHSept97EfD 
SMehalBPefiiEcu 


CmwanNexl BM Askd 

B» 8888 9958 NUa 

u» 1H6 loan 

n S449960 H06I 
8% V46 9MB HUIB 
9 2«S 9758*58 

1* 26M I2JN K6B 


. Sar a rC**m&Mss*Ftrit Boston UtL 

Lonaon 


COCOA 

Sterling per metric ten 

May 744 747 7S9 735 761 763 

Jtoi 760 762 768 750 774 775 

Sep 776 778 779 HS 7U ra 

Dec 817 819 830 002 820 83 

MOT 110 812 811 795 810 812 

May 811 812 810 796 810 811 , 

Jel 815 822 817 MET IW 871 1 

Volume: 10468 lots at 5 tons. 

GASOIL 

UJ. doffarc par metric ton 
MOV TS135 15240 15+25 15135 15340 ISA 
Jan 14735 14740 1J040 14740 149S 

Jul 14+25 14650 14840 M640 147S W4 
A«g 14750 14+25 14&00 14735 1«S 149M 
S*P 15850 15*40 15850 19850 1S40 EJ 
Oct 15040 15050 15140 14935 15150 ISA 
N«v 15035 15240 15240 15035 15250 ISA 
Dec 15X2S 15450 15450 15340 1544015540 
Jan 15440 15340 N.T. N.T, 1S140 1WS 
Vehime: 4501 lets of 100 tarn. 

Saurow : Wautam and LonAon Patrotoum Ex- 
change. 


Es. Md vuL: 14655/ 

D8Ie llwr. Htonu: U42 j open 88: SUM 
Pab: Ttar.wtatiu: SMi mm taLiOai 
Saam:CME 


LLSLIieasuries 


Dtxeput Prev. 

BM Otter YMM YHM 


Talks on Coffee 
Appear Set to 
End Without Pact 

Reuters 

LONDON — Talks between 
major coffee consumers and pro- 
ducers appeared set to break top 
Friday night without a new price 
stabilizing pact, delegates said. 

Apparent progress late Thursday 
at the meeting of the International 
Coffee Oigamzation ap pe ar ed to 
evaporate as key producers and con- 
sumezs raised objections to a possi- 
ble comp ro mise {dan from Colom- 
bia for a modified extension of the 
current agreement they said. The 
agreement expires in September. 

Jon Rosenbaum, the USL chief 
representative at the meeting, said 
Friday;' "The United States has not 
accepted a one-year extension or 
any extension on any basis." On 
Thursday, the United States said 
that it could consider a one-year 
extension along the lines of the Co- 
lombian proposal, but only under 
certain conditions. 

The UiL conditions remain im- 
aoceptable to Brazil and many oth- 
er producers. Brazil has rgectcd a 
so-called universal quota concept, 
proposed by consumers as away to 
stop producers seffing coffee at dis- 
counts to countries outside die 
agreement - 


To Our Readers 

London metal prices 
available m this edition I 
transmission problems. 


were not 
lecaose of 


Michelin Says Net Profit 

Declined 3.2% in 1988 

PARIS — Mkhetin & Compag- 

nie, the French tire manufacturer, 
announced Friday that iis consoli- 
dated net profit fell 32 percent to 
236 billion francs (S373 million) in 
1988 from 2.44 billion francs is 
1987 - 

Consolidated revenue rose by 8.4 
percent last year to 51.82 billion 
francs from 47.82 biUkm francs In 
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Time Net Profit 
Slipped 25.7% 
bt 1st Quarter 

RnSm 

NEW YORK — rum Inc, 
said Friday that its set profit 
fdl 25.7 percent in the first 
quarter, to 549 milKnn front 
$66 million a year earlier. 

Revenue rose slightly to 
SI. 14 billion for the quarter 
from $1.07 billion. 

Profit dedmcd in the quar- 
ter because Tune paid about 
$15 millio n m e xp e nses for le- 
gal and banking fees related to 
its pending merger with 
Warner Communications Inc. 

The deal would create the 
world’s largest information 
and entertainment company. 

The results aho reflected a 
510 milli on increase in interest 
expenses, which were attribut- 
ed to a higher level of debt 
after various inveaments. 


Merrill Profit Fell 45% in Quarter wagom-Lits 

Caapikdbf Ot* Staff From Oapauha However, revenue for the period management to*ph?d $83 MTHrm A J IT Cm 

NEW YORK — Merrill Lynch rose 25 percent to S3 trillion from compared to 577 billion at the end AlUl I1CLVQ& tXl 
« Co. reported Friday a 45 5 per- 52.4 hflhon in the first 1988 quarter, of 1988. Total customer assets in rrt ? T7 

cent drop m its fust-quarter earn- Merrill Lynch said the increase was Merrill Lynch accounts at quarter's lJTLVel V&ltltTe 

mgs, to $372 million from $683 primarily due to a 60 percent surge end were aboot $290 tainkto, repre- * ... 

rmOron m the fike period a year m interest and dividend revenue. -tenting a 15 percent increase over Ct *P*div otrStaffFnm Dupadu 

earoer, but noted a sharp increase Exclusive of interest and divi- the level a year earlier Merrill BRUSSELS — Compagni 
m revenue. deads, revenue was up 5 potent in Lynch said. ’ Internationale des Wagons 

The big Wall Street investment the quarter, the investment bouse -n_ .. Lits et du Tourisms of Be! 

firm said the sharp downturn, said. 0 t^ r r ®'®’ gum and Agence Havas SA c 


Macfadden Bid Wins the National Enquirer 

By Geraldine Fabrikant n y also had $50 nuUkm in cash on president, said that his company 
sew York Tma Semre hand. sees ihe National Enquirer as “a 

NEW YORK — Macfadden Even at $400 minimi several in- stand-alone operation** that wonld 
Holdings, publisher ct True Con- dustry 
fesrions and Modern Romances compa 


hmri 

Even at $400 million, several in- 


said the price, when be operated separaldy. 


imparea with the company's op- Macfadden’s other publications 
atingmeome, was fcgt. But they are also sold at checkout counters, 
id bidders were willing to pay and one publishing executive said 
iavily becau s e the company^ i h» t the Enquirer ought increase 
ofits could be sig n i fican tly raised die company's dout with super- 
il woe run more efficien t ly. m u r V r t* , but that was not an over- 
“It was nm as a private fief- riding concern. 
mr one publishing spot aid. Boston Ventures, a Boston- 
Pope gave million-dollar investment firm, recently 

instmas parties. sold Billboard magazine loAffiliai- 

The National Enquirer has a dr- ed Publications. Inc. 

if* 00 ™ ***?? t? An ' In 1985, it bought Panavision, 
£SL wLu%£ ** of niorie caJS, filS 


carfier, but noted a sharp increase 
in revenue. 

The tag Wall Sued investment 
firm said the sharp downturn, 
which took curing* per share for 


ST"" 1 ■»» The company said other reve- 

Merrill said that first-quarter in- nittS aj ?7 anccd S1 J 6 ™Hion, due 
stmenl-banlting revenue totaled aagmfit^mCTcasc 

248 nrilliod^aplO percent from a a na&ui nerchant ba nking garni 
epressed fourth quarter. Merrill Lynch said net interest 

The firm said that commission and dividend profit of $1 12 million 


of its core business activities. The firm said that commission and dividend profit of $112 million 

However, McrrilTs c h ai r man, revenue dedined 5 percent to $417 was 1 1 percent above the compare 
William A, Schryer, said that “a million, due to a continuation of blc 1988 quarter. 

SMSaiESS: ^STSS-atSS 

Merrill to proper when maritex &«Uie revenue increased 17 

OMdirioiK improve. , .. _ 

ud, while insurance revenue ad- hankmTrew>n,,« 
raced 27 percent to $105 million. 

Asset-management and custodi- “S221c *. ^ oyce - rctee - 
M raent programs, n said. 


With the latest result, Merrill said, while insurance revenue ad- 
joined a number of US. banking vanced 27 pereent to $105 raiflipu r , 


and investment institotions report- 
ing depressed first-quarter earnings 
in unfavorable manxt conditions. 


sl-fee revenue increased 14 percent 
to $137 minion, and assets under 


(Reuters, AP) 


Higher Aluminum Prices 
Boost Pechiney Net 174% 


Compiled by Our Staff From DUpauhes 

. PARIS — Pechiney SA, the large 
state-owned aluminum company, 
reported Friday a 174 pereent in- 
crease in net profit in 1988. to 2 
billion French francs {5316 m3 - 

i!»\ f -tv . » ' 


The company sad that it had 
benefited from “the excellent be- 
havior of the world market** for 
afoit n jni™ 

The industry as a whole appears 
to have benefited greatly in the last 


lion) from 729 millio n francs a year year. Akan Aluminum Ltd. of 
earlier. Higher world prices for alu- Canada reported an 87-5 percent 
minum spurred the result, it said, increase in profit in 1988. 

The company also announced Pechiney said that American Na- 

that consolidated revsme rose to fan m bees 

51.31 biffion francs, compared with in the balance sheet, but not in the 
38.95 billion francs in 1987. income statement for 1988. The 


U S2 - 
SS £ 38s 3 

_Prev iai« xejj** 51 A ” ; 
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Operating profit rose to 4^6 bil- 
lion francs, after 1.79 bilBon francs 
the year before. 

The 1988 results did not include 
those of American National Can 
Corp„ which Pechiney acquired 
last year when it took over Triangle 
Industries lnc_, the U.S. panlnigrng 
company. 

Pechiney said its aluminum ac- 
tivities had an operating profit of 
2J50 billion francs, compared with 
486 million francs in 1987. 

a dividend*oM 14 francs 
preferred investment certificate 
along with a tax credit of 7 francs. 


increase in profit in 1988. 

Pechiney said that American Na- 
tional Can had been consolidated 
in the balance sheet, but not in the 
income statement tor 1988. The 
U.S. concern had turnover equiva- 
lent to 25.74 billion francs last year, 
it said. 

A political uproar was sparked 
last year after it was revealed that 
several well-connected Frenchmen 
hwi profited from tn<idw trading 
dining die November takeover a 
Triangle Industries. 

Pechiney said that the acquisi- 
tion had nude it the world leader in 
thepackagrog sector. 

The Pechiney parent company 
had net profit of 857.4 milli on 
francs last year, compared with 
403.6 minion francs a year earBer. 

(Reuters, AFP) 
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* REPAIR: FAARulels Underfire 


Mondadori Shares Barred 

Iniemaaona] Herald Tribune 

MILAN Consob, the Milan stock exchange’s regulatory body, 

on Friday refused to reinstate trading in the seven stocks 
with Amoldo Mondadori Editore SpA’s 754J billion lire ($5462 
million) takeover of Editoriale L’Espresso, pending further daiifica- 
tion of the terms of the deal 

A Consob spokesman said trading could be reinstated Monday if 
Mondadori supplied further information on the mechanism to be 
used in buying out aurent L’Espfrssn thun-hntAr * T^frr l » «pnV«T- 
man for Cano de Beoedetti, who controls Mondadori, i w i eri a 
statement giving further infnrmmjnw 

The shares, suspended on Monday, include ihw of L’Espresso; 
Mondadori ordinary, pre ferred and nonvoting shares; ordinary and 
nonvoting shares erf Amef, a de R^ncdftti holding company that 
controls the Mondadori publishing group, and Cartiers di Ascoli 
ordinary shares, which wifi be offered m part for those of LEspresso 
under the offer announced Thursday. 

Mondadori said Thursday it would give L’Espresso shareholder s 
15,500 Hre and 22 Cartiers di Ascoli shares far wrl 1 L’Espresso 
share. Based cm the last quoted prices for the shares, which were 
suspended last Friday, the total value of the bid is about 25,149 lire 
per share. L*Espresso shares last traded at 22,990 lire. 

Mondadori currently holds 27 mink™ Camera di Ascoli shares, 
which will become 45 millinn after the first step in a planned rapi»*i 
increase. The de Benedetti group will control approximately 70 
percent of Cartieia after the move, a spokesman said. 


LEICOM 

RagMaind office: 2535 Luxembourg 
2a boufcvad bamemud Sam* 
LCUwecnaZMSt 
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(Continoed from first finance page) to 28percentf areign-made parts, 

cated iupecdon techsiqiut nil be «^^Cote.a S potem U ito 

IteU rntarf f«n, that jobs 
craft problems brfora failures oc- ^ntelMloovoKascoinpai&i 

Critics of the rale say they are &£ IMfcd, Sates has a trade sur- 

. . .. 1 L i ft plus m animer maintenance, ac- 

ytocaoodjdMette qo^tyoftho Sst^JSrit, 

*°^i»fc U ir ,, n , Q 00 mM*hanir- Gdlman Research A ssociates Inc 
hr^eA^iJlS^JS foriheAfrTiHnsportAssodaliqn, 
bn^eror ha grandmotte might ^ smline trade aroup. 

ISfirSTi ^ 1987 > lfSst U.S. air- 
asmei 5104 nriffion from 
maimenimee done for foragnair- 
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Notice is hereby given that the 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the aherdiolden at LEICOM FUND will be held u the reg a ined 
office of the company at &30 pan. on 24th April 1969 with the 
faQowing agenda: 

1. Approval of the reports of the Board of Director! and of the 
Andhoc (Rfrrfaear dPE n tre p o t lMe ). 

2. Apprgral of the balance Aeet and profit and low n aw m l lor 
. -the. year ended December 31, 19U. 

3. Allocation of the result. 

4. Discharge of the Directors and the Auditor for As proper 


Commodity indexes of the legislation. "They ^are going 

-- ■ in k* « nl numwoHimltnl if) f«mo ^ wu 
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to be alot moreoMomitted mtrams 

of makrn^ they mamtam that AsinJ ii2smvcy of 11 European 

frin^riri. aiifacs found that the US. earners 
With the exceptional Coamra- had atrade surplus <rf more than 2 

^.M^hMSmffliiiMdiilms „ l. Hie Geltoan study wanted 
to conduct suti mpor mamte- 

nmec ovosoti But muern jf ^ UnM StswSfcucd to 
beh^cthsr.iri Ubc.shift ofsoch ^ ^ foreigo 

-wide to foreign companies. panics could perform. 

“In the long tenn, wtfre looking ^tics also^vn focused on the 

abOity of the FAA to supervise the 
fanned out to countries swfa i as foreJ i 

BrariL Misnoo, Taiwan, and Ko- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

rea, said Jmies Conley, a qwkes- lacked ^ insjSs. 

man fortiie Intenaticmal Assoaa- n* congresmSafoMAS 
don of Majnnsts and Aerospace S ubcommi ttee 

Warkcre *0116 airimeswfll stan to rf ^ Hoose Pu^c Works ^ 
^ thar mgor^tenance to Tnuu5portation Committee, said 
thejowest bid der, that expanding the scope of weak 

'scnUE overaaisaddol “a Mwmd ftmda- 

60,000 arirne medtames m the mentaflydiffeiait dimension to tire 
.umted States. icsponalxilitics of the inspectors." 

. Continental deodqd to letthe I^Tfaa says tiiatthefwagn 
"work be done aMnad becanse of a repair shops come under the same 
Jack of «^aty > te Umted SyTdomestic ones and that 
States, according to Ned Walker^ they pose no safety threat 

‘ISSSd'mpmiddcdchdlsrf 

the contract with thc Ausmlim » 

company or to discuss whether the sad Anthony J. Broder- 

were done m the United States. t^ for regulation and certto 
It is unclear to what extent main- DO “ „ 

tenance overseas will lower costs of The regulation came mto effect 
the work. European repair stations Dec. 22. Previously, forrign com- 
fiftffl pay highe r wages than their panics could perform mainte nance 
U ^.counterparts Some foreign re- on US. airplanes only if they were 
pair shops pay their top mechanics operated “wholly or m pan* over- 
£s than Americans pay theirs but seas. And they could onfy cany out 
most obtain parts from U.S. mann- emergency ot mmer repans. 
facturers. Critics have stressed that the rule 

To justify the rule change, the allows airfines that fly only within 
FAA died the increasingly global the United Sta t es to have afl repairs 
nature of the industry. Such inter- performed overseas if they choose. 
nntinnai consortiums as Airbus In- But an airfine must “demonstrate a 
dnstrie, the European airplane need” before sending its tnaime- 
manufacturer, are becoming more nance overseas, an FAA spokes- 
common. Even a Boeing 747 has up man said. 


31, 1988. 

5. Bfr d eeU o n of the D irectorm md the Auditor. 

6. MdtedlniMNU. 

Beudntiona on die above mentioned agenda will require no qoarom 
and the re a nh i t i ona will be pw a od at a nmpie m^o ot y of the abarea 
present or lepnaented at the Mining 
A shareholder may act at any meeting fay proxy. 

On behalf of A* Gonapany, 

BANQUE PHIV£E EDMOND DE ROTHSCHILD SA. 
L maih o m g B aanch 
20, borierard Kmamnrl Servah 
2535 Luxembourg 


PRI/TECH 

Bs fl to nd Office: 2535 lu xa mbowfl 
2a boulaviail EimwmmI Sarvnit 

K.CJL Lmmabowg B 20566 

Mssrieois lea actioanDia scat coavoqofs & rAsscaihlfe G6aCnle AnnoeUe 
des acnonaairea de PRI/TECH qui se tiendm an sifge social i 14 h 30, le 
24 anil 1969 et qui dHibfiren sor l’oidre dn joar sonant 

a Rapport da Coaaoil d*Admini strat i oi i. 

b. Rapport dn B f i lsem iTEatrep r lsea. 

c. Adoption dn btlan et dxx eompte de pertea et profits an 31 
dhcezabre 1988. 

d. ABeetation dn rtadtat de Fexerdee. 

e. D6eharge aux Admlabtratears etan R6visenr tTEntroprises. 
I. BAdtoeiion des A dwlnls tra t sms el dn Rfvieenr d*En«rej«lsea. 
Er Divers 

Las resolutions des actionnsirea lots de l'Aasemblfe Cfnfaale Aim o cile 
scront votfces i one mojariti stmple des sftiomuihres pri aent s et votarts, 
cheque action aysnl ud droit devote. 

Tout actionnaire peut voter par mandataire. 
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BANQUE PRIVEE EDMOND DE ROTBBCHILD BA. 
S oeenr sal e de Umboorg 
20, bmslevard Fromanoel Servab 
2535 LUXEMBOURG 
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Compdedbf Om Staff From Dupmdm 

BRUSSELS — Compagme 
Intematirmale des Wagons- 
Lits et du Touristne of Bd- 
pum and Agence Havas SA of 
France have derided to merge 
their French travel and tour- 
iaa operations, the Belgium- 
based railway sleeping-car and 
travel company announced 
Friday. 

Under a venture valued ai 7 
bfflion French francs (5 1.1 bil- 
lion), the companies win form 
an cquaDy owned subsidiary. 

The chairman of Havas, 
Pierre Danzier. said in Decem- 
ber that lus advertising group 
wonld expand in Europe 
through a series of partner- 
ships with other groups. 

(AP, Reuters) 


nayrmrs, and Boston Ventures, crating income; was high- But they 
an investment firm, have won an said bidders were wilting to pay 
auction to buy GP Group Inc, heavily because the company’s 
publisher of the National Enquirer, profits could be significantly raised 
for S412J mfllion. If it were nm more efficiently. 

Six other bidders made offers at “It was nm as a private fief- 
the Thursday auction, including dom," one publishing expert said. 
Maxwell Communications PLC of “Mr. Pope gave millio n-dollar 
Bntam and HachetteSA of France, Christmas parties.” 
both of which have been ageres- 

avdy budding up their U.S. opera- Nawmal Enquirer has a or- 

tioas reore^ adanoo of about 4 J million. An- 

— _ M . . . other GP tabloid newspaper, 

_ Tte National Enquirer is a week- Weekly World News, has a anmla- 


at supermarket checkout counters. 
It was put up for sale after its 
longtime publisher, Geaeroso Pope 
Jin died m October 1988. 


turn of 1.3 mmon. year it acquired Motown Records 

In addition to True Confessions with MCA Inc. Under William 
and Modem Romances, Macfad- Thompson, a former Bank of Bos- 


, died mOctobff 1988. den Holdings owns True Story, a ton executive vice president, it has 

irui.Trtw monthly romance publication with become an extremely successful 

tsssz&sssz niass^sh 


the selling price at $400 million to 
$600 million. GP Gromi bad pretax 
profit of about $10 mfflon on sales 
of about S130 million. The compa- 


tradepublkations Chief Executive 
and The Discount Merchandiser. 


Michael Boy Ian, Macfadden’s buyers. 


The auction for the Enquirer 
drew initial bids from 30 potential 


a niir dt 1 pciiCUT 



Be sure that vour fund is listed in this 


dairy. Telex Simon 


at 61 3595F for further information 
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MILKEN: Bail Is Modest, for Him, at $1 Million 


(Continued from first finance page) 

S300 million cash in an account to 
be monitored by the government 
and to sign a note securing 5300 
million more in less liquid asscts. 

Mr. Milken also will have to sur- 
render the gains from his holdings 
in Drexel — which total 6 percent 
of the investment firm and axe esti- 
mated at about $100 million — as 
soon as the firm's settlement of 
separate dvQ charges with the Se- 
‘curities and Exchange Commissi on 
officially takes effect 

Flanked by a group of defense 
lawyers, Mr. Milken and his broth- 
er attended the bearing but did not 
’address the judge. 

“The defendants not only con- 
test the indictment but they seri- 


ously, expressly contest the govern- 
ment’s theories on forfeiture." said 
Arthur L. Liman, Michael Milken’s 
attorney. 

Defense lawyers and prosecutors 
have grappled over the terms of the 
bond package since the long-await- 
ed Milken indictment was handed 
up. The government reportedly ini- 
tially sought SI billion in pretrial 
asset holdings. 

Mr. Milken, who reportedly 
made more than $1 billion between 
1983 and 1987, under the deal also 
is barred from transferring any as- 
sets out of the country and must 
gradually sell assets to convert the 
$300 million note to cash. Mr. Mil- 
ken also surrendered his passport. 

An assistant U.S. Attorney, John 
K_ Carroll, sought S250 million in 


bail, claiming the potential racke- 
teering forfeitures gives the Mil- 
kens “powerful incentive to absent 
themselves should they choose to 
do so. 

“Should they flee to someplace 
where they could not be extradited, 
they could live comfortably the res) 
of their lives,” he said. 

Mr. Liman asked Judge Wood to 
free Mr. Milken without having to 
make bail, saying he was a “home- 
body” who posed no threat to leave 
the United States. 

Judge Wood ruled that the 
brothers, who both have lived near 
Los Angeles most of their lives, 
were “excellent candidates for 
bati." but she set SI million bail for 
each of them because of the scope 
of the indictment. 


Trading Loss 
Hits Insurers 
In Japan 


DREXEL: Cutting Links With Milken to Cost Dearly 


(Continued from first finance page) 
Roderick Hills, was named an out- 
side director. 

The firm also agreed to move 
vigorously to monitor trading by its 
employees and to toughen the bar- 
. tiers between investment banking 
and trading activities. 


Many details, including the ap- 


pointments of Mr. Shad and 
Hills and the dismissal of Mr. Mil- 
ken, were expected. But the extent 
-to which Drexel must toughen its 
internal controls is new. 

The accord requires a number of 
changes in Drexel’s operations and 
its personnel, including the ap- 
pointment of three outside direc- 
tors. But it does not prevent the 
investi g ation of other Drexel em- 
ployees or ctienis. 

Drexel employees and others, in- 
cluding Mr. Milken, who were 
named in the SECs complaint in 
September, wiD be left to negotiate 
their own arrangements with the 


agency or to fight the charges in 
court 

“The settlement ensures that the 
problems that occurred at Drexel, 
and make no mistake they were 
very serious, will not be repealed," 
Gary Lynch, the agency’s director 
of enforcement said at a news con- 
ference in Washington. 

After a number of legal hurdles 
are cleared, Drexel will plead guilty 
to six felony charges in a related 
criminal case. None of these hur- 
dles are expected to prevent Drexel 
from entering its plea, though they 
could cause delays. 

In addition to the independent 
directors, Drexel will transfer its 
equity and convertible-securities 
trading divisions from California 
to New York and appoint an om- 
budsman to whom Drexel employ- 
ees could report any suspicious ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Shad will replace Robert E. 
Linton, who resigned on Thursday. 
The appointment of Shad, a long- 


time friend of Frederick H. Joseph, 
Drexel’s chief executive, has won 
praise from SEC officials who have 
worked with him. 


One of the more significant 
changes in Drexel’s compliance ef- 
forts will be the establishment of an 
oversight committee of its board, 
with independent directors in the 
majority. 

The committee will be responsi- 
ble for internal controls and will 
review possible violations of securi- 
ties laws by employees, as well as 
studying whether they cooperate 
with government inquiries. 

While the actions taken against 
Drexel were characterized as the 
most severe the agency has ever tak- 
en against a regulated firm, Mr. 
Lynch noted that the SEC could in 
theory have revoked the firm’s bro- 
ker-dealer license, and that that 
might have happened if the agency 
had been forced to bring the Drexel 
case to trial 


Agence France -Prase 

TOKYO — Japanese life-insur- 
ance companies recorded losses of 
500 billion yen (S3.78 billion) on 
foreign-exchange transactions in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, the 
second major annual loss in the 
past three years, a Tokyo daily re- 
ported Friday. 

But in contrast to the 1986-87 
period, when the life-insurance 
companies were stung by a sharp 
fall in the dollar, the losses last year 
were caused largely by a weaker- 
than -expected yen, said the news- 
paper, Mainichi Shunbun, quoting 
Finance Ministry sources. 

The yen did not appreciate 
against the U.S. dollar by as much 
as insurance companies bad antici- 
pated and their efforts to hedge 
against the rise by selling the 
backfired, the sources said. 

The dollar fluctuated between 
125 yen and 135 yen in the 1988-89 
period, with the Japanese currency 
weakening to about the 133 level as 
the fiscal year ended. 

The major Japanese life insurers, 
including Nippon Life Insurance 
Co„ Dai-ichi Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Sumhomo Life Insurance 
Co., Mtiji Life Insurance Co. and 
Asahi Life Insurance Co, had in- 
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curities in the latest fiscal year, the 
newspaper said. 


But Finance Ministry officials 
refused to confirm the M ainichi 
report, saying they had not yet re- 
ceived financial reports for the 
1988 business year from the com- 
panies. 


New Capital Rules Rein in Hong Kong Merchant Banks 


Reuters 


HONG KONG — Tighter credit conditions 
rules 


and new bank capital roles set by the Bank for 
International Settlements are reining in Hong 
Kong's aggressive merchant banks. 

“Thin-margin loans are more difficult to con- 
clude now,” a banker with a local merchant 
bank said. “There have been some painful expe- 
riences for merchant bankers in these few 
weeks,” he added. 

A typical case was the delay of a one billion 
Hong Kong dollar (5128.5 million) convertible 
bond issue for New World Development Co_ 
to be launched on April 3. 
terms were not attractive 
enough." said an executive with a U.S. bank 
Much was invited to join the issue. “They had 
to postpone as the response was too bad.” 

Another banker noted that Chase Manhattan 
Asia Ltd. was forced to pull out of a loan 
syndication involving China Resources (Hold- 
ings) Ltd. Iasi week after it realized it could not 
arrange the promised 15 percent interest-rate 
subsidy through a doQar-yen currency swap 


WW11U liMUW ivi 4 * 

originally scheduled : 
“The original Let 


because of unfavorable foreign-exchange mar- 
ket conditions. 

“It's a significant change,” the banker said. 
“Such a decision will surely harm its relation- 
ship with China Resources.” 

BT Asia Ltd. has since taken over the China 
Resources deal and cut the the repayment peri- 
od on the loan to seven from eight years. 

“They say they can offer better terms but I 
doubt it,” the banker said. 

The margin BT Asia has offered to lenders on 
the revamped loan is about 26 basis points, 
compared with 25 basis points for a five-year. 
1.3 billion dollar transferable loan facility for 
China Internationa] Trust and Investment 
Corp_ arranged last month by Chase 
“Chase Manhattan Asia spent longer than 
expected to conclude the loan.” a banker with a 
Ui>. bank said, “amply because the margin is 
too thin.” He added, “Many aggressive Japa- 
nese banks pulled out” 

A Japanese banker whose company decided 
not to take part in the China International 
Trust loan said they had to be more selective to 


meet new central bank capital-adequacy ratios. 

The new regulations announced by the Bank 
for International Settlements last July require 
international banks to maintain higher capiial- 
to- asset ratios to reduce risk and protect depos- 
itors. Banks will either have to increase capital 
or cut their assets to meet the requirements. 

The rules require banks to main tain capital 
equal to 8 percent of their risk- weigh ted assets. 
The capital must consist of 4 percent core 
capital, which is shareholders' equity and dis- 
closed reserves, and 4 percent supplementary 
capital. Supplementary capital can be subordi- 
nated debt, hidden reserves or other dements. 


But even local banks that are not bound by 
BIS rules have lately become reluctant to make 
thin-margin loans, sources said. 

A local banker said the Hong Kong govern- 
ment has acted to tighten credit to euro rising 
inflation during the second half of 1988 and 
local banks have responded by depositing sav- 
ings in foreign currency rather than Hong Kong 
dollar accounts. 
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Who reads today’s IHT? 

Since the birth of the modem 
International Herald Tribune in 1967 \ the 
newspapers European readership has increased 
by 207%. During the same period the IHTs 
American readership increased by 10%. Today 
European decision makers dominate the IHTs 
audience — as international research studies 
consistently demonstrate. 
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IHT EUROPEAN CIRCULATION GROWTH 
BY NATIONALITY* 

■ Svurct HIT Reader Surrey /® T < /«S_\ /•J.'Jft and OJD audit figures. 
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a £ \ \U NEW YORK — The do Bar 
’< *V closed mostly lower Friday against 
15 major currencies HoQowmg the n- 

J lose of a series of reports suggest- 
’jjSfci'* mg that growth in the U.S. econo- 

njytnayhc stowing. 

Aft V;’ The Deutsche mark. meanwhile, 

si'gfs was buffeted by crarffiaing reports 
a* R i v on. whether West Oeraany's new 

* $ ^ t, 10 percent withholding tax on in* 
> § f tercst income wifl beabobshed. 

g J* & 1 ?' - 'The dollar eased to 1-8650 DM 
'3 ft 1 |f. at the dose in New York bom 
5? I & 1-8726 DM at Thursday’s dose 
jJ n 1 j f . Dealers said the main factor af- 

* fccting the dollar's movements was 
£»i‘ x the report dial the U5. Producer 

Price Index rose only 0.4 percent in 
i ^ ^ S M*rcfa, tow than analysts esci- 
s S ( ;f mates and down sharply from Feb- 
| A § $v nary’s IjO percent rise. 

In addition, a fail mUHcapso- 
jj !> JjV ty utilization in March and no 


CUttBJENCV MARKETS 

Dollar Eases After Data 
Suggest Slower Growth 


London Dollar Rates 
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$10.50 fainkm in February from a 
revised $8.68 billion in Jannaiy was 
closely in hoc with forecasts and 
prompted little market reaction, 
dealers said. 

imports rose by SI-98 billion in 
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The 10 percent tax on investment 
earnings was introduced in January 
this year as part of the govern- 


tm 

iil) 


the month while exports rase only man's 1990 tax reform. Chancellor 
SI6G million. Hdnnn Kohl said Thursday that 

“The did not blow us his government was considering 

out of the water but they did sug- changing the tax but had not yet 
gest tSw the dollar risk is on the a d ryi sirfri. 

downside," said John Lynam, a The West German unit initially 
dealer with Security Pacific Na- weakened following a statement by 
tional Bank. Otto Lambsdorff, chairman of the 

Although the doBar showed a Free Democratic Party, that the 
generally weaker trend Friday, U government bad no plans to aboi- 
unned slightly against the yen as ish the tax. 
the Recruit Cosmos Co. scandal But the mark showed signs of 


Co. scandal 


continued to exert downward pres* rebounding after Theodor Waited, 
sure oa the Japanese currency. The the new West German finance nnn- 
dollar dosed at 132.10 yen on Fri- ister, said late in the day that aboli- 
day, up slightly from 132.04 on don of the tax was still a possibility. 
Thursday. *T do not role out a correction, 

“The yen continues to suffer change or abolition," Mr. Waigd 


®}i’ not rise further in the near term. 
“We began to weigh the passibil- 
< m « §>2 ity that UJS. interest rates may have 
i 8 f 1 ? P***®d, following dedinmg short- 

® tarn interest rates,” said Ktxchi 

1 *• V*. 1, Yamane, foreign-exchange manag- 
ik f $ er at Fqi Bank in London. 

5 ? Mr. Yamaae said that while it is 

j $ premature to condude that UJS. 
>5 ^ V interest rales have shifted to a 
j ^ 7 -k downward trend, the smaller-than- 
a f IS expected rise in wholesale prices 
J i,i triggered speculation that rate falls 
,^'a‘J‘S might not be far off. 
j I? • The report that the US. mer- 
«« *5 £ 'i c handi sc trade deficit widened to 
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Hutton Inc. Investors are con- West German dealas said that 
coned about holding yen in the removal of the tax would be a ma> 
event that the scandal mould weak- jor boon for the mark as it would 
en the roHng government's position likely cause the West German capi- 
further. tal outflow to slow signifiemriy. 

Among other dollar rates, the In London, the dollar dosed 
British pound firmed to $1.7045 broadly lower. It finis h ed at 1.8690 


from 51.6980 on Thursday. The DM, down from 1.8735 DM on 
dollar rose to 1.6468 Swiss francs Thursday, and at 132. 10 yen, down 
from 1.6445 francs a day earlier, from 132.15. 


but fdl to 6.3145 French francs 
from 6.3395 francs on Thursday. 
The marie moved erratically 


The British pound finned to 
$1 .6990 from $1.6960 cm Thoisday. 
The UJ5. »"ii* finished un- 


™ I *£ 


amid conflicting government state- changed at 1.6480 Swiss francs, and 
meats regarding the withholding at 6.3250 French francs, down 
tax. from 63400 francs a day earlier. 
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fPNDEX; U.S. Reports Indicate Prices Pressure Easing 
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(CootiBned bum page 1) were 5.6 percent higher than they to rise for the second straight 

, . . _ . , , were a year earlier. By contrast, the month as a drop in automobile as- 

nonod that uflanon could remam a increase between March 1987 and sembhes offset an increase in oot- 

problen 1 for same tone to come. March 1988 was only 1.9 percent put of business equipment and coo- 

, "There is a tendency u> otpect i n themervear oroduceruricK struction supplies. February was 
inflation to weaken as soon as the . ™,P“ 3 Wproracapn^ in a year that the 

economy starts to slow, hnt more for consumer gpods have gone up i™ L™ 


er than they to rise for the second straight 
contrast, the month as a drop in automobile as- 


“There is a tendency to expect 
inflation to weaken as soon as the 
economy starts to slow, but more 


the first time in a year that the 


- ft, 5;‘ often than not it doesn't 
‘J JJ; gig that way," said Allen Snai oTthe 
o ijf Boston Company Economic Advis- 
a fi? as. “More often than not, it takes a 
^ a s*V weak economy for quite some time 
: Z > 5} before inflation begms to peak and 
; S S jf then drop." 

e His comments were echoed by 

,'i r, Cynthia Latta, mi econou: 

f* J Data Resources Inc. in Le 
J ft!; '^Massachusetts. She said t 
} 'i \ i news was “reassurins bo 


it, consumer energy production index had not gone up. 


goods hare increased 6.7 percent The output of automobiles and 
and other consuma-goods^Ss light tracks Ml in Mmch to an 
bw Mn 40 rvmwt Ttm. ind« annual rate of 7.1 aSOian. units, 


Cynthia Latta, mi economist with ishcd goods both rose more than 
Resources Inc. in Lexington, they did in February. 
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u ft* '‘'Massachusetts. She said tire price Mat erials I 
\ t- news was “reassuring because it manufacturers 
,1 *5. .suggests tuflwthm is not running Mardi and were up 10.6 peroent in 

'4 .ft 5 1 out of control and starting on an the past year. 

! S ; upward spiral.” Such increases eventually affect 

> ^ & t “It doom’t mean the problem is finished-goods prices, though their 
licked by any means," rite added, impact is muted by the fact that 


have risen A3 percent. The index ammai rate 7.1 mahon units, 
for capital campment was up 3.8 down from 73 nmhoo units a 
rum-in T t ~ month earlier. 

In addition, producer prices for 

intermediate materials andmfin- domwttc the production 
“T~r“" schedules of domestic cannakos, 
nW " tb “ ^slysts expect ftuthcr pn>- 

S^mFebrmay. deciacQ&cbSSelPWnlSS 

Mat erials f or durable-goods year winds down this summer, 
anufacturcrs rose 1.1 percent m MMnnrhiip the rnmmwrp TV. 


“We're still facing 43 percent to 5 
percent Hiflarinn and that's too 


manufacturers rose i.i percent m Meanwhile, the Commerce De- 
March and were up lU.O percent in par tnyn t Mid h nn'twat tn wntnirieit 
the past year. on shelves and haddots climbed to 

Soch increases eventually affect a seasonally adjusted $763.6 hiffion 
finished-goods prices, thou^i their in February, following a CL8 per- 
impact is milled by the feet that cent I nmwr y Thf a 

labor costs are not rising nearly as dated Press reported. 


high." 

In : March, finished-goods prices 


too fast as materials costs. 

The Federal Reserve said its ra- 
ces dex of industrial production failed 


The increase in inventories was 
led by a 03 percent rise in stocks 
held by retaflere. 


Argentina 
To End Dual 
Austral Rate 

Reuters 

BUENOS AIRES — Juan Car- 
los PugUese, the Argentine econo- 
my minister, has announced pt«n« 
to abolish the country's two-tier 
foreign-exchange system and tie all 
transactions to the fretfnarketraic 
from Monday. 

The ending of the two-tier sys- 
tem amounts to a de facto devalua- 
tion, because the frewnarket rate 
trades well below the official com- 
mercial rate. On Thursday, the 
commercial rate dosed at 20.07 
australs to the dollar, while the 
fret-market rate ended at 49.45 
australs. 

Since the central bank abolished 
its support for the free-market aus- 
tral on Feb. 6, the currency has lost 
more than two-thirds of its value 
against the dollar. 

Mr. PugUese, in a televised 
speech on Thursday, also an- 
nounced a 14 percent increase in 
the price of public services and tar- 
iffs. The Argentine central bank 
also declared April 14 a bank holi- 
day for foreign-exchange transac- 
tions. 

Argentina has suffered a serious 
boat erf inflation in recent weeks, 
with the price of basic foodstuffs 
rising by up to 200 percent Econo- 
mists estimate that the consumer 
price index will rise by at least 30 
percent in April after a 17 percent 
increase in March. 

Mr. Pughese said the public-sec- 
tor deficit, which is privately fore- 
cast to be running at around 12 
percent of gross national product, 
was one of the major problems fac- 
ing the economy. 

He said that without the 14 per- 
cent increase in public-sector tar- 
iffs the government would be 
forced to expand the money supply 
too rapidly, spurring even more in- 
flation. 

“The aim is not to kill inflation, 
as this is impossible,” Mr. Pugbese 
said. “The aim is to fight against 
the imbalances and protect with all 
our strength a battered society” 

A central bank spokesman said 
that while the rate of exchange at 
which foreign trade would be trans- 
acted was free; the government 
would retain the difference be- 
tween a moveable reference rate, 
which for Monday has been set at 
36 australs to the dollar, and the 
free-market rate. 

When Mr. Pugbese took office 
on April 4, he announced a 213 
percent devaluation of the com- 
mercial rate and allowed all export 
earnings to be liquidated at a 50-50 
mix of the commercial and free 
austral rates. 

On Thursday, the mix was 34.92 
australs to the dollar. 
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Capitals, Red Wings El iminated 

Compiled bi- Ovr Staff From Dispatches __ •* -g 1V/« Tm SU« a lotof people thought 

For thc Wa5hington Camtals. it But KltlSS (Old UmiWkS WUl *"■* 

waa a familiar scenario. For the «* *© tSIteacore stayed tough 


was a familiar scenario. For the 
Detroit Red Wings, it wasn't 
But the results were the same for 
both: an early departure from the 
National Hockey League's Stanley 


up playoff; 
“We were 


ourselves, not enjoying the season,' 
Jacques Demers, the Derail coach 


said Thursday night after his team 


re the same for Presley scored in the second peri- 

rture from the od, 26 seconds after Larmer had 
ague's Stanley broken a 1-1 tie. Presley then 
scored on a power play at 7:29 of 
were never at peace with the third period and completed his 
sg the season,” hat trick with a short-handed goal 
Derail coach, at 11 :05. 

after his team His three short-handed goals 


the Capitals' coach. “Unfortunate- a i n }°st two periods, until Mike 
ly, a bqd play made the winning Allison’s goal made it 1-1 at 16:22 
coal. But we created problems bv °^!!* second paiod. __ 


goal. But we created problems by 
making mistakes.” 

The Flyers will meet the Pea- 


Gregg even pulled off one of AHi- 

Tbe°Flyers will meet the Pen- son's gloves ashe sought to slow him 
gums in a best-of-seven division d°wn. But when Allison couldn’t 
final series starting Monday night JweGregg, be dragged him along, 

• fl p th n o tvttn trip rairlr ann iimmiea. 


was routed by the underdog China- tied the NHL playoff record set by 
Bill Barber of Philadelphia, against 


in Pittsburgh. The Penguins getting both the puck and defense- 
reached the final with a four-game nwn around the left side of the net. 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS 


go Blackhawks in the Norris Divi- 
sion semifinals. 

“The Blackhawks outhustled us 
and had fun,” Demers said. “I don't 
think we were ever in the series. The 
two games we won at borne kept us 
from embarrassing ourselves.'' * 

The Capitals were beaten by the 
Philadelphia Flyers in the Patrick 
Division, mating it the seventh 
straight year that they failed to ad- 
vance past the divisional playoffs. 

In other games, Los Angeles and 
Vancouver stayed alive in the 
Smytbe playoffs,' the Kings winning 
at Edmonton and the Canucks, at 
home, whipping Calgary. That tied 
each series at three games each and 
set up deciding games Saturday 
night, with Edmonton in Los Ange- 
les and Vancouver in Calgary. 

NORRIS DIVISION 
Blackhawks 7, Red Wings 1: 
Wayne Presley scored three times in 
Chicago, one a record-tying third 
short-handed goal and Steve Larmer 
scored twice for the Blackhawks. 


Minnesota in 1981. 

In diminalingthe Norris Division 
champion Red wings in ax games, 
the Blackhawks, who finished 
fourth, advanced to the divisional 
final starting Tuesday in St Louis. 

PATRICK DIVISION 

Flyers 4, Capitals 3: Rich Toc- 
chet's second goal of the game, with 
3:19 left to play, won the game in 
Philadelphia. 

Tocchet, who scored earlier in 
the third period, plus getting an 


sweep of the New York Rangers. As Allison was fating to the ice, 

with Gregg on his bade, he reached 
SMYTHE DIVISION out with his stick and swept the 
Bugs 4, Oilers 1; Chns Kontos puck between the legs of the oherf 
scored his playoff-leading seventh goalie, Grant Fuhr. 
goal on an assist from Wayne It was a goal for the 


an assist from Wayne It was a goal for the highlight 
and Jim Wiemer, a former film* The Vmri of goal that turns a 
minor-leaguer for the Oilers, added gami» around, 
a goal as Los Angeles won in Ed- fannAt 6, Flames 3: Jim Sand- 
roonton. lak. Rich Sutter and Garth Butcher 


The Kings, ending Edmonton's scored in a span of 2:18 late in the 
14-game home playoff victory second period in Vancouver, Brit- 


s treat, won their second straight 
game over the defending Stanley 
Cup champions. The Kings are txy- 


assist, shot from the right comer ing to become only the sixth team 
with the puck glancing into the net to rebound from a 3-1 deficit. 


off goalie Pete Peeters’s left skate. 

The Capitals had tied at 3 at 
13:13 of the third period when 
Beogt Gustaffson appeared to kick 
the puck past the Flyers’ goalie, 
Ron Hex tall. 

Philadelphia took the best-of- 


The Oilers, who got their only 
goal from defenseman Randy Gregg 
33 seconds into the game, had not 


ish Columbia. 

Sandlak tied the score at 2 at 
17:26 of the second period and Sut- 
er put the Canucks ahead at 19:29. 
Just 13 seconds later, Butcher got 
bis first goal of the playoffs. 

Brian Bradley and Sutter added 
insurance goals in the third period, 


lost at home in the postseason since with Sutter putting his second into 
the fifth game of the 1987 Stanley an empty net. 


Cup final, against Philadelphia. 
With the game just begun. 


seven series by winning the last Gretzky Mocked a shot by the 011- 
ihrec games. The Capitals had won erf right-winger, Glenn Anderson, 

the puck ricocheted back to 


three games. The Capitals had won erf 
the Patrick Division regular-season and 
crown, 12 points ahead of the Gre 
fourth-place Flyers. that 

“Our goal tender was not as good ters] 
as Hex tall," said Bryan Murray, Hru 


Gregg. The defenseman fired a shot 
that bounced about 10 feet (3.4 me- 


The Flames had finished first 
overall in the league and 43 pants 
ahead of the Canucks. 

“Hus was the most scoring 
rhnnnf we've bad against Calgar y 
all year,” said Bob McCamman, the 
Vancouver coach. “If we can play 



SIDELINES ^ 

Bergeron to Coach NHLViSo^ 

QUEBEC (AF) — Michel Bergeron ha* been named to i 
Perron as coach of the Quebec Noxtoques, the NatkafaHai 


Perron as coach o£ toe yueoec iNonnques, me dukkw - iggg 

^Bergeron? 4L who was dismissed as coach of theNewYtirSl 
April 1 with two games lef t in the regular season, roadicd gag 
for seven years before joining the Rangers m 1987.' . Vv-v-O 
-I am proud to work with the Nordicmes and I'm 
have a lot of fun and we’re going to win,” Bergeron ^ 


He wifi be expected to improve the fortunes of ate 
playoffs every year but which not gotten there once 


2 Sports Agents Guilty on 5 


CHICAGO (NYT) — A federal jury found 
Walters and Lloyd Bloom guilty Thursday of fivecomnattf^ l^gs : 
and fraud in connection with payments made to 
acquitted them . fl, umh | j 

years fax prison^uki $1.5 n^^ra^fines. !• " 

Bloom, 29, also faces a forfeiture of as much as POfLOnfl- fe^t^ ^ 
Racketeer Influenced and Corrupt Or ga nizations statute! wh3e'1lifcfci^ • ' 
58, could lose up to $500,000. 

..r i 




Sorry, Ladies, b Stitt Im*t Cricket 


LONDON (AP) — The best seats at the hone of cricket? injin 
clubhouse and pavilion at Lord’s Cricket Ground, vriDcbatiBnejobe;: 


reserved for men onlv, die Maiylebone Cricket Qnb MjdFrfduy- 
The chib said that 70 percent of tI»4iXK) members votinttrefettd 


the question: “Should MCC consider the ejection of ladymeni fcsT 
The chib has 18,000 members and a waiting list tf abmTSjKftv 




For the Record 


ters) in front the Kings' goalie, Kelly them five-on-five in Calgary, we 
Hrudey, and dripped into the net. really have a chan ce" (AP, LAT) 


Keaj Kmurfr/Tbe Amnut Post 

Goafie Rob HextaO and the Elyas’ fans in Philadelphia signaled 
that fixe end had come again for file Ca pitak hi the NHL playoffs. 


The International Rugby Union Board sidestepped Friday the issue of 
all-star tours of South Africa, saying it renamed up to imfohtal 
countries to decide if their players couklgo. (AP) 

Steve Jones of Wales, the fans 


It 9 s Ycde-Harvard Versus Oxford- Cambridge: 100 Years of More Than a Track Meet 


The Associated Press 

NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — A light rain 
began to fall as H.W. Palmer pulled away from 
the field in the last lap of the three-mile (4.8- 
kiJometer) race, beating a runner from Yale and 
winning the day for the Oxford- Cambridge team. 

The Prince of Wales, the Duke and Duchess of 
York and the U.S. ambassador to Great Britain 
were all on hand that day in 1899 to congratulate 
the winners of the first challenge match between 
the two English universities and Harvard and 
Yale universities. 

The challenge, issued by students at Oxford 
and Cambridge to their opposite n urn ben at 
Harvard and Yale, said that a meet between the 
schools “could not fail to rouse the highest inter- 
est of all lovers of amateur sport.” 

Saturday, at Yale, the teaim will meet for the 
32d time in what is believed to be the oldest 


international collegiate rivalry in the world. 

Steve Bartold, the Yale men’s coach, acknowl- 
edges that the meet has “lost a little of its luster 
since the days when it was run in White City 
Stadium in London and packed the place.” 

But while the trans-Atlantic meet may not draw 
the crowds it once did, it reams a cherished place 
in the Ivy League tradition of the scholar-athlete. 

The meet has been hdd every two years except 
in wartime, alternating between sites in the Unit- 
ed States and En gland and has become an endur- 
ing tradition in the athletic life of the universities. 

The roll of champions, as the Hst of winners in 
the meet is called, is laden with the names of 
sane of the finest and best-known athletes in the 
history of track and field. 

In 1923, a Cambridge sprinter named Harold 
M. Abrams won the 100- and 220-yard dashes. 
Abrams, whose athletic career was chronicled in 


the movie “Chariots of Fire," went on to win a 
gold medal in the 100-meter dash at the 1924 
Olympic Games in Paris. 

Bartold said another character in “Chariots of 
Fire," a young aristocrat who practiced for the 
hurdles at his country estate with glasses of 
champag ne perched atop the barriers, is based on 
Lord Burghley, a Cambridge athlete who wot the 
120 yard hurdles at the meet in 1925. 

Roger Bannister, the first man to run a mile in 
less than four minutes, wan that event at the 
meet in Harvard Stadium in 1949, five years 
before making his legendary mark. 

Quaxter-miler Wendell Mottley, who won a 
silver medal in the 400 meters at the 1968 Olym- 
pics in Tokyo, competed in the meet twice, once 
for the American side and mice far the British. 

In the 1963, Mottley, then a Yale undergradu- 
ate, won the quarter mile. Two years later, com- 


peting for Cambridge, where he was a graduate 
student, Mottley ran the 400 meters in a meet 
record 46.5 seconds. He is now the housing 
minister of Trinidad and Tobago. 

Other famous competitors in the meet include 
Edward Gourdin, who set a world record in the 
long jump in the 1921 meet, and Herb Elliot, die 
I960 Olympian who never lost a mile race. 

Despite its history of athletic greame&s, it is 
not the spirit of competition that predominates 
at the meet. 

“Students are more eager to find out what 
university life is like in England than to find out 
how fast the other guy can run or how far he can 
jump," said the Harvard coach, Frank Haggerty, 
who wan the 400 meter hurdles at the 1967 meet 

Haggerty said his visit to England that year to 
run in the meet gave him a sense of “drinking 
from the fountain,” erf returning to Harvard’s 


world-record holder, has dropped 
out of the Boston Marathon on ■} 
Monday because of feaefisita izras 
Achilles’ tendon. ' (UPI) 
Pat Leahy, the grandson of for- 
mer Notre Dame football coach 
Frank Leahy, has sighed a natinmii 
letter of intent to play baseball far 
the Irish. ' (AP) 

Three fanner OkUuraa football 


Jniftrii! 

L Gaze 


roots in the great universities of England. Yales F nmk r>«h y w jj 

college system and Harvard’s houfeQ'Sf® 1 letter of intent to play baseball for 

both based on the organization of Oxford and ^ Irish ' ' tAP) 

Cambridge universities into colleges. UnefamerOUaboMfootbd 

The real importance of the meet comes from players, Nigel Clay, Gfcu BeO and 
toe friendship and camaraderie that develops 'Bernard Hall, were ordered by a 
between toe athletes from opposite sides of the judged in Norman, Oklahoma/lo 
A tlantic , Bartold said. stand trial on ch a r g e * of first-de- 

In some cases, these ties are long lasting. gree rape in an alleged gang asssak 

Bartold said that every year the' Yale track team in January at the university. (AP) 

receives a donation for the meet from an alum- 
mis who met his wife during one such event ffiin tflm p. 

Wayne Detmer, a Yale senior from Madison, V 
Indiana, said the 1987 meet at Oxford had left ' • Lawrence Tayki crf the New 
him filled with a feeling of tradition. York Giants, found asleep ante 

“They make a big deal out of it over there,” wheel and later charged jalhthb^ 
Detmer said. “You toast toe queen and the ing while intoxicated: “Lwant my 

president. You get a real sense of tradition and fans, what’s left of them, to kora 

international competition.” that Tm OJL I didn’t do anything 


estioa 




Quotable 


• Lawrence Taylor of toe Nrf 
York Giants, found asleep at toe , 
wheel and later charged with driv^ 
ing while intoxicated: I want my 
fans, what’s left of them, to know 
that I*m OJt. I didn’ t do anything 


*=■-- ■ 
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BOOKS 


BRIDGE 


peanuts 


LEADERSHIP SECRETS OF 
ATTILA THE HlIN 


By Wess Roberts. 110 pages. $16.95. 
Warner Books, 666 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 10103. 


TAO TE CHING 


A New English Version With Fore- 
word and Notes by Stephen MitchelL 
108 pages. $ 15.95 . Harper & Row, 
Publishers Inc., 10 East 53d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10022. 

Reviewed by Herbert Mitgang 


N OT long ago, behavioral advice 
bocks had a pleasant pluck-and-luck 


air. They told toe reader now to achieve 
some goal or inner harmony — in person- 
al relationships or out in the marketplace 
— by taking 5 or 10 common-sense steps. 
Mainly, these books were cheerful; they 
had good manners. 

Lately, a different breed of advice bod: 
has appeared that is aggressive if not 
downright hostile. The underlying philos- 
ophy — invariably referred to as the bot- 
tom line — amounts to advice cm how to 
gull your fellow-man before he does it to 


you. One current title, “Swim With the 
Sharks Without Being Eaten Alive,” 


Sharks Without Being Eaten Alive,” 
boasts on its jacket that it teDs you how to 
“outsell, outmanagg, outmottvate, and 
outnegodate your competition.” In the 


process, you become part of toe shaft 
species, too. 

Now comes “Leadership Secrets of At- 
tila the Hun," which raises toe stakes even 
higher by choosing as its role model one of 
the great murdoos of toe barbarian 
world. This small, stretchcd-out book is 
intended to serve as a guide for toe busi- 
ness executive. The reader comes across a 
modem phrase such as “he leveraged its 
power," one erf many anachronisms more 
suitable for the board roam. As a moot, 
the book might be fun; but Wess Roberts, 
its humorless antbfw t isn’t kidding. 

Admittedly, Roberts, a vice president 
of an insurance company, is Tiqn g Attila 
as a metaphor, but he is not unwitting to 
toy with what little is known about the 
fifth-century king of toe Huns. He praises 
Attila as “a genius dvitizer,” with “open- 
mnid ednesg and richness of views.” In the 
author’s view, Attila was a rugged and 
intriguing leader who provides “a corapd- 
ling opportunity far relating leadership 
fu nd amentals to a new generation of leaa- 
ers who have no fear of him,” torn adds: 
“1 have given him and his Hims a riigfrtiy 

more positive image than can perhaps be 
found elsewhere." 

rd stick with the less positive image of 
Attila that a p pe ar s in toe 12th Canto erf 
Dante's “Inferno,” where he is described 
as “Attila dbefu fi ggel ki in terra” (“ Attila 
who was a scourge of the earth"). 

To provide advice for today’s business- 
men, AttQa-styie, Roberts invents a series 
of what be calls Attilaisms. Since Attila 
□ever said them, the author says they axe 
based upon his own experiences: “Writ- 


ten reports have purpose only if read by 
the king.” “If it were easy to be a chieftain, 
everyone would be one." And my favor- 
ite: “Every Hun has value — even if oily 
to serve as a bad example.” 

It is interesting to contrast toe advice 
offered by “Attila" with toe enduring pbi- 


By Alan Truscott 


HERE WE ARE ..TWO OLP 

FEiENSS sitting together 

SHARING A 5ANPWICH... 


T HE diagramed deal from die Mara- 
thon Battle of toe Sexes featured 


losophy of living and, by extension, oven 
of leadership, found in Lao-tzu's *Tao Te 


of leadership, found in Lao-tzu's Tao Te 
Ching” (“The Book of the Way”). The 
Chinese classic, some 2^00 years old, now 
appears in a new English version by Ste- 
phen MhchdL 

Mitchell writes: “Lao-tzu's central fig- 
ure is a man or woman whose life is in 

Hus is not an idea; it is a reahty^Fhavc 
seen it. The master has mastered Nature; 
not in the sense of conquering it, but of 
becoming it" 

The emphasis in “Tao Te Ching” is cm 
suppleness, adaptability and endurance. 
Here is Lao-tzus concept of leadership: 

If you want to be a great leader, 
you must learn to follow the Tao. 

Stop trying to control 

La go of fixed plans and concepts, 


The more prohibitions you have, 
the less virtuous people will be. 
The more weapons you have, 
the less secure people wtU be. 

The man subsidies you have, 
the less self-reliant people will be 


Herbert Mitgang is on the staff of 77ie 
New York Times. 


-L toon Battle of toe Sexes featured 
Malcolm Forbes, editor in chief of Forbes 
magazine, and Larry Hach, the president 
of CBS, sitting East and West. The light 
opening one-heart bid was by Clair Tor- 
nay, the president of toe Cavendish Chib 
and one of the chief or g aniz ers of toe 
event Forbes chose to overcall two dia- 
monds in the hope of bidding his spade 
suit later, but wisdy resisted mat tempta- 
tion at his next turn: a three-spade bid 
wniiM haw. InrvVd him in firair rtinmonds 
doubled for a Hkriy penalty of 800. 
South’s three-diamond bid promised 
some heart support, but the partnership 
then avoided four hearts, which would 
have had no chance. 

The diamond seven was led, and cov- 
ered by tbciack, queen and ace. Sooth led 
a heart to toe aueen and ace, and finessed 
the diamo nd five successfully when toe 
deuce was returned. (East couM have led a 
higher spot, but the result would not have 
been affected.) 

A heart was led, and dummy’s seven 
was finessed with a revealing result A 
spade was led and won with toe queen 
when East played low. A third heart lead 
established two more tricks in toe suit and 
gave South her contract The declarer was 
Kerri Shuman, whose New York worn- 
m’s foursome consisting of Karen MoCal- 
lum, Kitty Bethe and Margie Gwozd- 
zinsky, will compete in women's playoffs 
in Memphis next month. 
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Dodgers, Back Home at Last, Are Beaten 
By Astros in 15th Inning and Fall to Last 


M«fc Mwptar/7hc Anooual ftot 

Bobby BonJBa avoided the tag of Gary Carter to score in the eighth for the Pirates, who dropped the Mets into last place in (be NL East 


Trust Fund 
For Gaze 



» could go. ^ to afc 

Menday oecausetf S* - 

V ^ ^‘ g d°n. ***? 

SJgSJS Questioned 

By William C Rhoden 

New York Tima Struct 

NEW YORK — Andrew Gaze 
left Scion Hall in South Orange, 
New Jersey, and flew borne to Mel- 
bourne last Friday after spen 
six months at the school he hd 
bring to the brink of a U.S. colle- 
giate hndfg*h»n riini nn inrujim 

His short slay and the dreum- 
stances of his participation in an 
Australian league raise questions 
about amateur and professional 
distinctions and the recnritmeni of 
top international mlenf into major- 
collcge sports programs. 

The general manager of Gaze’s 
dub imw in Australia said in a 
telephone interview fl«t the chib 
placed 525,000 in a Gaze family 
-trust fund last year. 

An official of the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association, which 
has not started a formal investiga- 
tion, said the payments jaised ques- 
tions about whether NCAA rules on 
amateur status were undated. 

Gaze's career at Seton Hall 
last October when he enrolled 
playing far Australia is the Olym- 
pics. It ended April 3, when Soon 
Hall was beaten fay Michigan by a 
point in the national tit1#» game. 


Cntpikd bi Oar Staff From Dupaiches 

LOS ANGELES — What began 
as a swell little homecoming party 
for the Los Angeles Dodgers, one 
at which almost everyone in a blue 
uniform received at least one door 
prize — a 1988 world champion- 
ship ring — turned into one of 
those exhausting affairs when the 
Dodgers could hardly wait for the 
last guests to depart from a crowd 
of 47.136 paying customers at 
Dodger Stadium. 

The Houston Astros, however, 
paid no heed to how tired the 
Dodgers were Thursday afternoon 
for their borne opener. 

The Astros look their sweet time 
— in this case, IS innings that 
stretched over 4 hours, 16 minutes 
— to squeeze out a 4-2 victory that 
ultimately squelched whatever joy 
was left in the occasion for the 
Dodgers, who had arrived home on 
a post-midnight flight from San 
Francisco. 

Noi only that, but on the day the 
Dodgers were honored for Finish- 
ing first in mqor-leagne baseball 
last year, the Astros dumped them 
into last place in the National 
League West 

That indignity was made 
ble after a throwing error 1 
er first baseman Eddie Mi 
Los Angeles native son who was 


making bis regular-season Dodger 
Stadium debut 

“Even though they lost, in one 
way 1 would have liked to have 
been in their shoes today, with all 
those awards and their champion- 
ship rings. 1 * said the Astros’ sole 
slugger, Glenn Davis, whose two- 

BASEBAIX ROUNDUP 

out, game-tying home run m the 
eighth inning stopped the Dodgers 

in their tracks. 

“That was last year. But this 
year, Fd rather be in our shoes," 
Davis said. 

The Dodgers finally hit empty in 
the 1 5 th. when Murray threw Bob 
Forsch’s bunt into center field on 
an attempted force play. 

Ray Searage. the* Dodgers' 

fourth pitcher, gave up a nm-scor- 
ing single to Rafael Ramirez, and 
Tim Crews, pitcher No. 5, who was 


pearance, was tagged for an RBI 
double down the left-field line by 
Billy Hatcher. 

Pirates 4, Mets 2: In Pittsburgh, 
the New York Mets, who failed to 
generate any offense for most Of 
last summer and aD of this spring, 
got only one hit in eight innings off 
John Smiley as the Pirates won, 4-2, 
and the Mets, with their fifth kiss in 


seven games, tumbled into last 
place in the NL East. 

Smiley’s catcher, Mike Laval- 
liere, wem three for four and drove 
m two runs in the eighth inning. 

Ron Darling lost for the second 
successive lime and Howard John- 
son, returned from arthroscopic 
surgery on his right shoulder, made 
two bad throws from third base. 

They were the only throws he 
made all afternoon, but the one in 
the first inning bounced wide of 
first base and the me in the eighth, 
on a routine force-out grounder, 
went past second for his fourth 
error in seven games. 

Smiley walked two and strode 
out four before being relieved by 
Jeff Robinson with two out in the 
ninth. Robinson struck out John- 
son with the bases loaded for his 
first save. 

Braves 4, Padres 1: Rookie 
Derek Lilliquist allowed three hits 
over IVi innings in his major-league 
debut as Atlanta won in San Diego. 
Lilliquist struck out five and 
walked two before giving way to 
Joe Boever after allowing a pinch- 
hit home run to Luis SaEuar with 
one out in the eighth inning . 

Boever gave up a single to Ro- 
berto Alomar, then shut down the 
Padres to gain his third save. 

The Braves got an unearned run 
in the first inning on an RBI single 


VANTAGE POINT / George Vecsey 


That Old Yankee Tune Is Being Replayed 


Quotable 
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•Yen’ York Tima Service 

NEW YORK — It was the summer of 
1966. The Beatles were ringing. The Stones 
were ringing. The Doors were ringing, and 
Ralph Houk had a song of his own: 

“You know Mantle is going to Mt," the 
New York Yankees’ manager nhanw-H like 
George Harrison repeating a mantra. “You 
know Maris is going to hit. You know 
Tresh is going to hit" 

Those optimistic words flooded back 
this week as the Yankees got off to their 
worst stan since 1966, when they stumbled 
all the way to the bottom of the American 
League like a drunk falling down the cdlar 
stairs: 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th. Thud. 

Right now, the Stembrenner Yankees 
are dead even with the CBS Yankees: two 
victories, seven losses, even including the 
glorious triumph Wednesday when Yankee 
fans danced in the aisles. 

And what’s the big surprise about 2-7? 
This was a bad ten™ even before Dave 
Winfield’s back, Ron Guidry's elbow and 
Rafael Santana’s elbow all needed surgery 
within one gruesome fortnight. 

This became a bad team when George 
Stemhrenner's “baseball people" — mean- 
ing himself — let Jack dark. Claudefl 
Washington and Rick Rhoden get away for 
dose to zippo during the winter. 

In 1966, Houk professed faith that the 
Yankees were never far from their appoint- 
ed slot in the World Series. 

"You’d plan all your World Series 
rings,” admitted Steve Hamilton, the lanky 
relief pitcher, who earned rings in 1963 and 


1964. “You’d already given them out to 
your family for the next 10 yeais." 

The Yankees have not posed out World 
Series rings since 1981, when Stembrenora 
injured his hand , in a mysterious elevator 
incident and the Yankees, shortly thereafter, 
self-destructed in sympathy for the big guy. 

However, there is still a vestigial belief 
that when the kmg in his counting house 

These Steinbrenner 
Yankees are dead even 
with the dead-last CBS 
Yankees of ’66: two 
victories, seven losses. 

switches on ddSnatra croaking “New Yoik, 
New York," the Yankees will be the Yankees. 

Dallas Green is not buying it. On Mon- 
day night, after the Yankees lost another 
one, the managg growled either that the 
Yankees could not “play in Peoria" or that 
they could not "beat Peoria.” 

Either way, you get the point. Green is not 
a New Yorker. He is a farma- and a hunter 
from rural Pennsylvania, so his m ention of 
Peoria does not reflect any big-city bias. 
Peoria presumably popped into his bead 
because of the old political adage about 
whether something wul “play in Peoria." 

The Yankees will have trouble playing in 
the Bronx. The sqxilchral gloom of all those 
monuments seems to have settled into Don 


Mattingly's bade Mike Pagliarulo has not 
developed. Steve Sax’s defense at second 
base is not going to make anyone forget 
Willie Randolph. Or even Horace Darke. 

Trivia question: who played the most 
games at shortstop in 1966? The question 
stumped Hamilton. 

The Yankees’ dry rot showed up in 1965, 
as they finished sixth. 

“They traded John Blanchard,” recalled 
Hamilton, now the baseball coach and ath- 
letic director at bis alma mater, Morehead 
State, in Kentucky. 

"John started crying in the clubhouse,” 
Hamilton said, “and we all felt sorry for 
him, and be looked up at us and said, “Now 
I’ve got to play,’ ana we an started laugh- 
ing. We were never going to get old. We 
were all going to play another 10 years." 

At the end of 1965, Tony Kubck retired 
because of chronic back problems, and the 
Yankees traded for a prince of a fellow 
named Ruben Amaro. 

“Ruben wasn’t going to hit bm be could 
field,” Hamilton recalled the other night 
“We were in Baltimore, and he went lack 
far a pop-up and Tom Tresh was coming 
in, and Tommy dove, and hit the leg Ruben 
had planted. You could teQ it was bad." 

Amaro never played again that season. 
The team had a4-l 6 record on May 7, when 
Houk replaced the stunned Johnny Keane. 

Houk spent the season assuring every- 
body that the M&M boys would bounce 
back, but Maris didn’t want to play in New 
York any more, and Mantle couldn't. And 



the most frequent shortstop was Horace 
Clarke. You could look it up. 

The Yankees finished dead last, and one 
afternoon in late September they drew exact- 
ly 413 paying enstomere to the stadhnn, a fact 
that Walter (Red) Barber noted on ra^o, far 
which he was fired a few weeks later. 

Twenty-three years later, a prince of a 


shortstop named Santana goes down with 
elbow trouble that Steinbrermer's medical 
“people" could not solve all winter long. 

What’s Dallas Green going to chant? 
“You know Alvaro Espinoza's going to 
hit”? Great somehow does not seem the 
type to hum “Om" if the Yankees don’t get 
a wiggle on. 
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shortly after arriving in Australia, 
signed a contract far 550,000 to 
play for the Melbourne Tigers, 

In response to questions about 
Gaze’s participation far his club, 
Bruce Ward, the general manager 
of the Melbourne Tigers, said the 
team deposited 525,000 into the 
Gaze family trust fund over & peri- 
od of six months in 1988, when the 
team became professional 

He said tte money had crane 
from a fund at 5362,000 established 
in 1988 by Melbourne sponsras who 
wanted the Tigers, coached by 
Gaze's father, to become respecta b l e 
after years in the basement of the 
National Basketball League. 

Until last year. Ward said, the 
Tigers were the rally NBL team 
that didn’t compensate its players. 

Gaze acknowledged the pay- 
ments to the trust fund, but said 
that it was expense money that was 
paid while he was a student at 
Footscray Institute in Melbourne. 

Ward said the money was to hdp 
Gaze and his family defray their 
-expenses related to basketball. Gaze 
and the team’s other players often 
put on rHnics for local schools and 
pofcrrm a number of other public- 
relations duties as a way to attract 
fans to the Tigers gam e s . 

Gaze's father acknowledged re- 
ceiving deposits into die trost fund 
but said be did not use any of the 
money fra his or his son’s expenses. 

“Though I suppose it’s a moot 
point as to whether the money he re- 
ceived ratne from (he fund or oat of 
my own pocket, the fact is the mon- 
ey is still there," the elder Gaze said. 

Gaze’s salary this year was made 

posable by an 5800,000 contribu- 
-tion from the team’s sponsors and 
the additional revenue the club ex- 
pects as a result of Gaze's new 
drawing power. Tlie season begins 
on April 21. 

According to a legislative ser- 
vices assistant at the NCAA, the 
or ganizati on was not aware of the 
team's monthly deposits into the 
Gaze family trust fund and had 
never determined whether the NBL 
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NBA Standings 

EA3TIRN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic DMdM 


PtdtadoMila. Tactotel 4 (Praps. Carknar). 
7:77. A. Washington. Gusfcfsson 2 (Johansson, 
Hatcher), 13:13. 7, PNhuMptiSo. ToaJwt S 
(Bullard. Chvcftnin), 14:41. 

Mots on ooai— Washington (an HmoH> 17- 
9-4-04: PModefoMo (on Peeler*) S-10-10-SK. 
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was a — — -- a- " 

“This is the first time Tue heard 
of it,” said Stephen MaUcmee, an 
-NCAA legislative assistant 
He noted that there was nothing 
wrong, under NCAA rules, with the 
Gaze family’s having a trust fund 
separate from anything .established 
because of athletic partic ip ation. 

That's certainly their preroga- 
tive," he said. “Bin if the money 

goes to Mr. Gaze, or gets put in the 

trust fund, that’s tainted money be- 
cause it’s improper to recave under 
the mm ffurimi regulation. That 

would be a problem, not beca u se of 
the trust fund, but because of the 
improper payment" 


THURSDAY'S RESULTS 
Boston 19 31 41 37—111 

Atlanta n»u 34-131 

Mataae 13-11 5-7 37. WHUns MO 9-10 27: 
Plndtnrv fl-11 3-2 18. Lewis 4-U4-4U.Ro- 
twamts: Boston S9 (Shaw 15). Altanto 31 (Mo- 
lono 10). Assists: Boston 31 (Loads 4). Altanm 
32 (Rivers 13). 

37 35 33 2S— US 
33 35 M 37—149 
Mlltor T-U 9-925, Thomaso n 9-14 3-3 20; Jor- 
don 17-30 13-14 47, Planer, MS 3-2 11 R4- 
twmds: Chi coco SB (Jordan 11). Indtono 54 
(Thomason 15). Assists: Chicago 22 (Jordon 
13), Indiana 19 (Fierntnu. Parson. Stellas 4). 
Phoonts 34 34 39 24— tW 

Kenton 33 33 23 34—111 

Chambers M2 MB 27. E_rohnson 9-203-324; 
Thome 13-11 W0 34, Otaluwon 1W7 » n 
Re boun ds : Phoenix 56 (Chambers U), Hous- 
ton 49 (Otaluwan 16). AssWs: Phoenix 34 
(KJohnson 15), Houston 34 (Flovd It). 
Miami >2 30 22 305— >311 

Seattle 33 31 SI 31— 1U 

McOantol 13-U 9-12 35. Ellis 10-16 1-1 34; 
rdaS- 15 6-72X Sparrow l-UM 17. 5aJk»- 
iv 7-w 3-5 17. Retoaatfs: Miami 39 (Homings 
9), Seafllo 48 (CaBoSI.AxUsts: MionU 31 (Ed- 
wards 7). Seattle 29 (McMillan 13). 

OaMoii State tt 34 33 » *-W 

U. CRaaen 31 34 39 24 14-12* 

Grant 19-85-911. Ncrmon)M»M2B; Mul- 
lln 16-25 15-15 47. Richmond 8-22 4-9 24. R»- 
oaands: Golden State 61 ( Bain). Los Anoeles 
*3 (Beniamin 31), Aafsts: Golden State » 
(Richmond 7), Las Anuotos 31 (Grant »>, 
Owttrwr una 39-m 

Sacramento 29 21 35 29—131 

Berry 7-13 1 W0 25. Ttsdote 7-15 M If; En- 
aiish 13-si 5-5 31, Greenwood t* y3 15. Re- 
bounds: Denver H (Greenwood 11). Sacra- 
mento 45 (Tisdale 13). AssWs: Denver 34 
(Law. Enatld! 6), Sacramento 27 (Alien 12). 


i i e-i 
1 3 3-7 

First period 1 . Detroit, Norwood 1 <Yxer- 
men. Oates). 4:21 (pp). 2. Chicago, LnrmerS 
(Sovarri. Yavmev). 14:39 (op). Sacead peri- 
od— 3. Qiieeee. Larmer 3 (Sovard). 7,-tt 4, 
CWcago. PrestovS (CrelaMon.Thefnae),7:3>. 
5. CMcoao. T -Murray 2 l Brown. Thamasl. 
ll:4» (aal. Third p erio d 4, ClUcaoo. Presley 
4 in arson, vawney). 7:39 (pp), 7, Chicago. 
Presley 5. 11:05 ishl. A Chlceee. Sovard 4 
(Vawney, Van Darp). 14:49. 

Shots on eoal-Oetrott (on Chevrter) 7-74- 
14; CMcoao (on Stefan) 13-10-12-05. 

Los Aneetae • I 3—4 

Edmoctox 1 | 0—1 

Hrm period— 1. Edmonton. Graoe 1 (Ander- 
■orb Messier ), : 33. Second period fcLnsAn- 
aetev Allison 1 (Kasper. Kennedy). 16:31 
TWrd Mriod-a Las AngotoLWolmer 1 (Toy- 
tor, Laldtow), 4:14. A Las Angela*, Koalas 7 
(Gratzi.y,McSarioy).l;t9.s. Las Araotoa.no- 
bltollle 2 iNtchods. OoGrav). 13:11 

Shoto *n go al — La x Angelos (on Fuhrl 7-14- 
13—39; Edmonton (on Hrudey) 94-14—31 

1 1 1—3 
• 4 3-4 

Flr«t period— 1, Cetgorv.MscInnls 1 (Otto), 
15:50 (ppl. Second period I . Vancouver. Un- 
don 2 (Sk/lta Snapsts) 2:33 (sh>. 1 Catoary, 
PeaHneW 1 (TJtooter. Otto). 4:29.4. Vancou- 
ver, Sandtok 1 iBridomon. Bonk), 17:26. & 
Vancouver. Sutter 1 (Skrtte Bradtoy), 19:39. 
4, Vancouver. Butcher 1 (Bonk, SanMak), 
19:44. Third period-?. Cafaarv. Loob5 (Nat- 
troo. Mullen). 5:1* (shi.4, Vancouver, Brad- 
ley 3 (Suite Butcher!, 14:31 9, Vancouver, 
Suitor 1 19:16 (an). 

Shots ee w oo l Cul p o rv (on McLem) 4-11- 
17—32; Vancouver (on Vernon) 4-T0-7— 25. 


TRANSITION 


BASKETBALL 

National bu sk s thofl A e soctotloa 
ATLANTA— Announced the r e slonalton o t 
BUI NaetSa, public retottons director, effec- 
tive os the and of the olavoffs. 

FOOTBALL 

No I tonal Football LtdfH 
DALLAS— Announced the reti re ment of 
Randy White, defensive tackle. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Declined to renew Ihe 
contracts ot Coriten wnitonuoiV 4aMV. and 
Todd Shell, linebacker. 
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NHL Playoff* 


DIVISION SEHUFIHALS 
Washingtoa 1 4 M 

raiadfllebta ■ 2 3-4 

First period— l, WaHihigtoa, Hatcher l 
(CiaeraiU. Rldtoy), 7:02 (pp). Soceod pori- 
od— 2, PhlkidetRhla. Praaa 6 (Howe. PauHn). 

S^I»n>.lPtttodriPhtc,Mura4nr2(Coriu»r, 
Tocehet). 15:42 (pp). TlWid p er i od— 4 . Wosn- 
inoton. Stevens 1 (GccarelU. Hontor).3^S.5. 


HAMILTON TIGER-CATS— 5lened David 
Adams, running bock. 

COLLEGE 

DAVIDSON— Announced the resignation of 
Bobby Huscev. monV baskriball coaei. 

ILLINOIS STATE — Named Bob Bander 
men's basketball caoch. 

MOUNT ST. MARY'S, MO .—Named James 
H. Kohee Jr. alMetlc Ol rector. 

NORTH ALABAMA— Named Bab Harris 
Unetacker aach. 

NORTHEASTERN— Named Richard Man- 
oo«o offensive itoe caddi: Kovta Kelly dofen- 
Nve bock ceodv and OirbMcKanneY defen- 
sive lino coach. 

NORTHERN INTERCOLLEGIATE CON- 
FERENCE— Said tea! MtanesatwDuUrthertU 
forfoli Its 1587 football otaon and loasue 
champlatuMpand Its 1581 beaobaU season lor 
using on inoUgUdg ptam. 

POINT PARK— Aitoodnced Ihe ramengtlon 
at Jamr Conbov, men's athletic director and 
basketbaH coach. 

PRESBYTERIAN— Byron Rucker, wom- 
en* basketball coach, rostoned. Named Beth 
Caulure women's basketbaH coach. 

WASHINGTON— Named Run CrttoiHeld 
nttotont boskongll coach. 

WASHINGTON. MO.— Named Larry Kind- 
boni football coach. 


Thursday’s Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Cleveland MO BID eoo— l 4 1 

Boston 032 412 to*— » IS 1 

Yett, Bolus 131, Havens C4), Orosco 18) and 
AUanson; Clemans. Smhtaon IS) and CMO- 
man. W-Oemens. 14. L — Yelt.l-l. HR— Sos- 
lan. Evans (1). 

Minnesota OM 000 000—4 4 3 

Detroit 300 OM We— 3 5 4 

Rowley. Beronguer It) and Loudner; Rob- 
Yoon and Heath. W— NeMnoen. 1-0. L— Raw- 
lev. 1-1. HR— Oefroll. whltoker (2). 

OeWand 1M 883 081-5 13 8 

CoUfomfo 000 004 404-0 4 2 

Moore. Eckeralev (fl and Stolnbech; Ab- 
bott. Perry (7). McCLur* (f| aid Parrish, w— 
Moore, 1-1. L— Abbott. 0-1 HR— Oafelond. 
DXenderson II). 

TOxos Ml IM 004—4 12 I 

Milwaukee Ml MO 008-1 I 2 

a wnf. Russell (91 end Petrolll; Aueus*. 
Crim (6). Mlrobeltg(9) ona Surhoff. W— 
B-Wllt. 1-0. L— August. 1-1 HRs— Buecnele 
tn. Frw» (11. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

New York IM 000 Ml— 2 S 2 

Ptttsburab in 0M 1231—4 9 0 

Darling. Myers <i), McDowell (I) and Car- 
ter; Smiley. J-HoWnson (9) end LdVtf liar*, 
w-smltey, 1-1. L-DOrlfne.O-1 Sv— J.Robhv 
vin (1). 

AHapig ■ IN Ml 003-4 I 0 

San Oteoo 0M IM 0W-1 5 1 

U 1 Haul st, Baavor (81 andBonodtot; Terrell. 
Letoer (•) and Porem. w— LIUHtuHl. 1-0, L— 
Terrell, B2. Su -B bovgr (3). HRo-Altanto. 
GJ*erry (I). Son DIoee. Salazar (1). 
HOotfon 110 088 011 MO IM-4 IB 1 
Lot Aegeles IM Ml OH IM OM— 3 9 1 
Cloncy. Darwin (7>. O Jmllh 19). Anderson 
( 10). Forscn (12) ana Ashby; Belriier, a. P ena 
110). JXbwoli (13), Searage (15). Crews 115) 

and SctoPrio- w-Forscfi. 1-0. Lr-Scarage.e-1. 

HRj — Marshall (3). G.Davl» (3), 


SOCCER 


WEST GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
Hanover a Woldnot Matmtwim 2 


Faldo Shoots 
68butls5th 
In U.S. Golf 

New York Tima Sent re 

HILTON HEAD ISLAND. 
South Carolina — It’s a new week 
with a new tournament and Nick 
Faldo thought it was time to get on 
with the show and pul his Masters 
victory behind him. 

So four days alter he sank a 25- 
foot (7.6-meter) birdie putt on the 
second playoff hole to non the 53d 
Masters, the 31-year-old English- 
man went around the Harbour 
Town Golf Links in three-under- 
par 68. 

He was tied fra fifth place, three 
strokes off the pace of 65 shot by 
Payne Stewart and Kenny Perry in 
the first round of the MCI Heritage 
Classic. 

A high tree forced a double bo- 
gey cm the par-4 10th hole, which 
Faldo, who did not have a double 
bogey in the 74 holes he played in 
the Masters, said “was a bit of bad 
luck.” 

“You tell yourself it's another 
week," he said. “It’s good to come 
out and play and get on with it 
You tee it up after you’re an- 
nounced as the Masters champion. 

“You have to get used to it, so 
you have to get on with iL Ihe 
sooner you get used to carrying that 
tide the better." 

Perry birdied three straight holes 
in one stretch and got a share of the 
top spot with a 12-foot birdie putt 
on the 1 8th hole. Stewart had a 
bogey-free round, while Kenny 
Knox equaled the PGA Tour re- 
cord low of 18 putts and chipped 
into holes three times in a round of 
69. 

But Greg Norman of Australia, 
the defending c h a m pion, shot 77 
and said of the course, “Condition- 
wise, it’s one of the poorest pro- 
pared we play on the tour." 

■ A 2d Cornwall Showdown 

Jack Niddaus and Tom Watson 

wifi again challenge Sandy Lyle 
and Nick Faldo in a televised show- 
down at St Mdlion, Cornwall, in 
July, Agence Francc-Prcss reprated 
from London. 

Britain's two Masters champions 
beat the American pair last year on 
the 1 8th green of the challenge 
match, which was marred by atro- 
cious weather. 

The format for the match on 
Sunday, July 16, will again be bet- 
ter ball medal play. 

■ 2 Disqualified in Cannes 

British Ryder Cup golfer How- 
ard Clark and Sweden's Anders 
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New Yack 1 b 

Nancy Lopez and her (fisnrissed caddy, husband Ray Knight 

Too Close for Comfort 

By Mai Florence 

Lot Angela Tunes Service 

LOS ANGELES — Nancy Lopez won’t have her part-time caddie 
with her this weekend at Rancho Park, and it’s a mixed blessing. 

Lopez, is the defending champion of the 54-bole AI Star-Centinda 
Hospital tournament. Her caddie, Ray Knight, a retired major 
league baseball player, also happens to be her husband. 

“I was going to fire him at tire Dinah Shore tournament” which 
ended April 2, Lopez said, laughing. "We got into it one day. I said, 
‘Don’t caddie fra me. Go home. Don’t even watch me play tomor- 
row.’" 

It’s not unusual for husbands and wives to bicker, even on a golf 
course. Seldom, however, does a husband serve as caddie for a player 
as prominent as Lopez, a membra of the Ladies Professional Golf 
Association Hall of Fame while still an active player. 

“He fell so bad. He gave me wrong pin placements one day," 
Lopez said. “The placements were for the first and second boles and 
we were playing 10 and 11. 

“That was all right, but later on he added wrong and stopped me 
when I took the club back. Otherwise he did a good job. I appreciate 
his lending himself out that way. 

“I never thought he’d caddie for me, but I wanted him to so he’d 
stop asking. 'Why did you hit that shot in a bunk erf 

“He realized that when you’re working out there, ; 
make your best effort. Sometimes you have to j 
realized how tough it was to caddie and he said tf be did it again! 
try to do a good job." 

Lopez recalled that during tire Dinah Store tournament she hit 
what she thought was a good five-iron shot from the rough, although 
it was 25 feet (7.6 meters) short of the green. 

Knight asked her why she didn't hit a four-iron. 

“I said, *How can you say that? If you were on the other side of the 
ropes, you would have been happy with that shot.’ I was offended by 
everything he said and he was offended by everything I said. So it 
didn’t work very well.” 


Forsbrand vac disqualified from 
the Cannes Open golf loumamat 
before Fridays second round be- 
gan for failing to sign their cards, 
Reuters reported- 
Clark, whose seven-over-par 79 
left him 14 strokes behind leader 
Paul Broadhurst said. "I was so 
upset at how badly 1 played after 
working so hard on my game, I just 


forgoL It’s the first time it's hap- 
pened tome." 

Forsbrand was disqualified after 
a 72 on the Mougins course. 

“He was called back to the scor- 
ers* caravan after a few minutes 
and the error was pointed out," 
tournament director Andy McFee 
said. “He signed then but it was too 
late.” 


gf: 
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Ord Hershiser was presented with tire Cy Young Award he won last season, and 
remained one of the Dodgers’ few winners because he didn’t pitch Thnrsday. 


by Andres Thomas, then added a 
run in the sixth to go ahead. 2-0. on 
successive singles by Dale Murphy. 
Perry and Thomas. Perry homered 
to open the ninth. 

Red Sox 9, Indians 1: Roger 
Clemens allowed only three singles 
and struck out eight in seven in- 
nings in Boston’s defeat of visiting 
Cleveland. 

Wade Boggs bad three fails and 
three RBI, (rime Marty Barrett had 
three doubles and Dwight Evans 
homered in a 15-hit attack against 
four Cleveland pitchers. 

Clemens, 1-0 after two no-deti- 
son starts on the road, left with the 
Red Sox ahead, 9-1, at the end of 
seven. 

While throwing 112 pitches, he 
became the fourth Boston pitcher 
in history to reach the 1,000-strike- 
out milestone. With 1,005, he trails 
only Cy Young, who had 1.341 ear- 
ly in the century, Luis TSant with 
1,075 and Bruce Hurst with 1,043. 

Winning fra just the fourth time 
in 15 starts since last August, Clem- 
ens extended his lifetime record 
against Cleveland to 10-1; be is 7-0 
in Fenway Park. 

Cleveland’s lone run, which was 
unearned, was scored on two walks, 
an error by left-fielder Mike Green- 
well and an infield grounder in the 
fifth. 

Tigers 3, Twins 0: Jeff Robinson 
pitched a four-hitter in Detroit and 
an error by shortstop Greg Gagne 
allowed two runs as the Tigers end- 
ed a 12-garae losing streak against 
Minnesota. 

Robinson, whose 1988 season 
was cut short with a 13-6 record 
because of circulation problems in 
his right hand, struck out seven and 
walked four. He worked out of a 
boses-loaded jam in the first inning 
by striking out Gary Gaetti and 
Randy Bum. 

The Tigers had not defeated the 
Twins since May 13, 1988. 

Athletics 5, Angels 0: In Ana- 
heim, California, rookie Jim Ab- 
bott’s second turn in the Angels’ 
rotation went down fairly much 
tike the first. He pitched in and out 
of jams, was victimized by two An- 
gel errors, received no offensive 
support and lost again as Mike 
Moore held his teammates to three 
hits in eight innings. 

DaveHenderson gave Oakland a 
1 -0 lead on a homer with two out in 
the first imting. 

The A’s nude it 4-0 with three 
runs in the sixth, on Dave Parker’s 
RBI ground out and Mike Galle- 
go’s two- run double. Parker also 
singled in a run in the ninth. 

Two of the sixth-inning runs 
were unearned because second 
baseman Marie McLemore bobbled 
Jer by Carney Lansford. 

6, Brewers 1: In Mil- 
waukee, Julio Franco drove in four 
runs for the second straight game, 
as Texas won its seventh straight 
Bobby Witt allowed seven hits, an 
earned run and two walks virile 
striking out eight over eight in- 
nings. (LAT, NYT. AP, UPI) 


Pavoni Denies 
Steroids Use, 
Threatens Suit 

The Associated Press 
ROME — Italian sprinter Pira- 
francesco Pavoni on Friday called 
“absolutely false" claims that he 
used steroids and thre ate ned to sue 
those making the allegation, 
Pavoni 26, who is considered 
Italy’s top sprinter in the 100- and 
200-meter races, occasionally 
trained with Canadian sprinter Ben 
Johnson in 1987 and 1988 and was 
accused Wednesday of taking ste- 
roids by Mike Sokoilowslri, a Cana- 
dian sprinter. 

Sokolowslti, in testimony at the 
Canadian inquiry into drugs and 
amaiair athletics, said in Toronto 
that he saw Pavoni injected with 
steroids in Toronto in the months 
leading up to the Olympics in Seoul 
The Canadian investigation was 
prompted by the disqualification of 
Johnson following his victory in the 
100-meter race in the Olympics. 
Johnson was stripped of the gold 
medal after failing to pass a drug 
test 

George (Jamie) Astaphan. the 
doctor who has admitted treating 
Johnson and other athletes with 
steroids, also alleged that Pavoni 
had been involved in using steroid 
in an interview with the Milan 
sports drily, Gazzetta ddlo Sport 
The newspaper quoted Astaphan 
as saying that Pavoni began taking 
steroids in October 1987 “and con- 
tinued through February 1988." 

Astaphan said Pavoni “was 
aware of taking steroids” and add- 
ed that “he did it to become faster." 
Pavoni, who in the past has been 

critical (tf the use of drugs by ath- 
letes, said the injection mentioned 
by Sokolowski “contained vitamins 
to heal bade pains." 

“It’s a dirty lie" that 1 took ste- 
roids, he said. “I am indignant at 
these false reports.” 

He said he would ask “the Italian 
federation for permission to sue 
those who mule such allegations." 

Later Friday, the Italian track 
foundation gave Pavoni permission 
to sue anyone who alleged that he 
used steroids. Italian athletes cannot 
start legd proceedings without the 
authorization of their federation. 

Pavoni was a member (tf the Ital- 
ian relay team that won the silver 
medal in the 1982 European Cham- 
pionships and a bronze medalist in 
the individual 60-meter race at Ihe 
world indoor championships this 
year. 
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Flaunting the Mark 



By Serge Schmemann 

Sew York Times Service 

D 0SSELDORF, West Genoa- 
ny — The message along the 
due Kd is etched in marble and 
polished brass: The Gomans are 
rich, and leaning to enjoy it. 

They may still spurn credit cards 
and save three times what Ameri- 
cans do, and when buying a 150- 
mile-an-hour supercar they still fed 
compelled to pretend they chose it 
for its safety and sturdiness. 

But the tanned couples in mink 
and leather strolling down the Kfln- 
igsallee past beaming boutiques 
ranging from Cartier and Gucci to 
West Germany’s own Uta Raasch 
and Jll Sander, the 5100,000-plus 
Porsches and 12-cylinder BMWs 
double-parked on both sides of the 
boulevard speak of style, self-indul- 
gence and fast Deutsche marks. 

At the Blome watch shop, a 
saleswoman complains that she is 
constantly running out of 52,000 
Rolexes. Across the street, the 
Hartmann travel agency caters to 
people who want more than last 
year’s jaunt to the Caribbean — 
perhaps a safari in South Africa, or 
a visit to a Wyoming dude ranch. 


mans now heading abroad at least 
once a year, a travel agent said, the 
search for the exotic and o riginal 
becomes ever more difficult. 

The K0 is DOsseldorf today, a 
brash town flush wth new money as 

the fimmrjp l ecntBf for the. 

Ruhr. But that is not to say it has 
any monopoly on style or money. 
Far from it: the regal Maximilian- 
strasse in Munich, the fabled Kur- 
fGrstendamm of West Beilin, die 
glittering Goetoestrasse in Frank- 
furt, KOnigstrasse in Stuttgart or, 
Jungfemsbeg in Hamburg are every 
bit as classy. For that matter, rare is 
the town anywhere in West Germa- 
ny without its pedestrian-only 
stretch of trendy oautiques in re- 
stored half-timbered houses. 

□ 

“There's a tremendous fringe go- 
ing on," said Jurgens Fischer, the 
editor of the Goman edition of 
Men's Vogue. “It's true that the 
Germans are still putting rifijans 
into savings arid that they're more 
into the serious side of life, but 
even then there’s a lot left to spend. 

"They're obsessed with cars, of 
course; they’re into second or third 
homes, horses, yachts, travel Per 
capita consumption on clothes by 
men is the highest in Europe. What 
1 always wonder is, where are an 
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these men dressed by Armani? I 
don’t see them in the street,” 

About 80 percent of West Ger- 
many’s wealth today has been cre- 
ated since 1950, and only now are 
new generations beginning to in- 
herit it About 80 trillion marks 
have been passed down through 
370,000 households as of today, 
but within a decade, the figures will 
swell to 5 million households hand- 
ing down 1 trillion marks. 

“For the first time the Gennans 
are wealthy, and they behave like 
wealthy people behave,” said Mein- 
hard Miegd, director of the Institute 
for Economic and Social Policy, in 
Bonn. But the money, he said, has 
only begun to make fundamental 
changes m the Germans’ traditi onal- 
ly cautious, conservative, and "sen- 
sible” approach to consumption. 

"Thirty, even fifteen years ago, 
ihcy really had no money to show,” 
he said. "Now, a large portion of 
the German population has satu- 
rated its basic needs, and, as a con- 
sequence, they spend their money 
in a more viable fashion. 

"But we cannot say that people 
inheriting money today have differ- 
ent spending patterns from 


been very much the same. Young 
people are spending more, but fol- 
lowing the pattern of their parents 
— they spend ‘reasonably. BMW 
and Mercedes still push their cars 
as sturdy, sensible, safe; they never 
appeal openly to status." 


The conservatism is most evident 
in the amount Germans tuck away, 
and how they tuck it away. Though 
savings have declined from the 
mid-1970s, when people put away 
more than 17 percent of tneir Bant- 
ings, West Gennans still saved 13.8 
percent of their money last year, 
compared with 3 percent to 4 per- 
cent in the United States. 

There are notable things the Ger- 
mans do sot spend on. If wealthy 
Americans generally support chan- 
ties and the arts and spend heavily 
on private educations and doctors, 
Gomans have relegated these 
functions to one of the world’s 
most elaborate security nets. 

The idea of private support for 
die arts is rally beginning to 
on," said Gabriele Henkel the wife 
of a detergent magnum in DOssd- 
dorf who has made a pioneering 
name f cr herself as a patron of con- 
temporary art and as the organizer 
of elaborately staged dinner parties. 
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A Modern Patron for an Ancient Valley 


PEOPLE 

Romans GtveMehta 


By Susan Lumsden 

C ANNES — Recent excava- 
tions at the Valley of the 
Queens near Luxor have bared 
mat appear to be sealed tombs, 
and if it toms oat in the Novem- 
ber digging season that French 
archaeloguts have beaten the 
grave robbers, much of the credit 
will be due to an untiring Cannes 
woman. 

Germaine Ford De Maria, 77, 
volunteered funds for the project 
at the right time, when it was 
faltering in 1984. Since then, it 
has become a major pan of ho- 
life. She has become, after patron 
of the arts, a patron of the envi- 
ronment 

The yean of work at the site are 
recorded in photographs in a 
Ca nn es show, "La Renovation de 
la VaUte des Remes," at the Mu- 
sie de la Castrc, which runs 
through April 29. The photo- 
graphs are by Francois-Xavier 
Hay, president of the France- 
Egypt Association, based on the 
COte d’Azur. 

linages of De Maria, striking in 
a white turban, recur throughout 
the photographs of the excavation 
of the 15th century B.C. necropo- 
lis. "What good are the arts when 
the fife tha t inspires th«p is en- 
dangered?" she said recently in 
her pink fisherman’s house in 

e n vironment, particolaiiy^his ar- 
tistic past” 

"I have gone from a palace to a 
chiteau to a villa to this," she 


the Egyptian Center for the Study 
and Documentation of Ancient 
Egypt had been fimping along for 
IS years and was threatened with 
closure because of lack of funds. 
That year, the Fxance-Egypt As- 
sociation invited the director of 
the excavation, Christianc Des- 
rocfaes-Noblecourt, 75, former di- 
rector of Egyptian Antiquities at 
the Louvre, to Cannes to talk 
about her work. 

Desroches-Noblecourt had or- 
chestrated the move of the temple 
of Ramses II to Abu Simbd in the 
late 1960s when UNESCO was 
paying. She had just discovered 
the tomb of the mother of Ramses 
II and was involved in the restora- 
tion of the frescoes of the tomb of 
Nefertari, the favorite wife of 


finely appointed home. “My next 
move will be to & potto. Simplic- 
ity, Tm discovering, is liberty.” 

De Maria exudes the energy 
and enterprise that took her to 
India at the age of 17 and later to 
the direction of Cintac, the inter- 
national chain of movie news the- 
aters that aim inherited after the 
death of her first husband, Regi- 
nald Ford, in 1937. She later mar- 
ried the printer Pierre De Maria, 
who died in 1984. That was also 
the year she discovered Egypt 

Renovating the Valley a die 
Queens near Luxor is rise biggest 
ce De Maria’s 48 phflanthropcal 
projects, which are gradually re- 
placing her internatiraialbu&ness 
interests. 

In 1984, the joint excavation 
and renovation of the Valley of 
the Queens by theFrendiNBtion- 
al Saentiffff Resea rch Center md 


missed the slide show. She was m 
bed with the flu. When H6ry, De 
Maria’s dentist explained her ab- 
sence, Desroches-Noblecourt 
took her slides and projector to 
ha bedside for a private show. 
There, a pact was made. 

The archaeologist had men- 
tioned she needed a tractor and 
loader to remove debris left by 
tomb robbers, bat she asked for 
nothing. De Maria offered, in ef- 
fect the sky. With the new financ- 
ing, the numba of researchers in- 
creased from 12 to 350 and the 
winter work schedule grew from 
one to four months. 

The Desroches-De Maria alli- 
ance bos comparison to that of 
Howard Carta and his patron, 
the Earl of Camavon, who discov- 
ered the tomb of Tu tankhamen in 
1922. One thing that tfrqy did not 
do, though, was to plant flowers 
in the desert The Valley of the 
Queens dig is now flanked by 
bougainvillea and roses from 
Cannes. And there is a vegetable 

k?ra have been bwU^aTfbe 1 ^ 
dudogiits, and a swimming pool 
De Maria has ha own house near 
the site, at Malgatta. 

De Maria says she likes soli- 
tude. "Now that I am app r o a ch- 
mg the state of death, I find the 
desert a good place to think," rise 

X I frequently ask myself 
Fm domg hoe — I don’t 
think I have donated all this out 
of vanity nor a sense of power, I 
prefa to let my secretary give the 
orders. No, my game is to under- 
stand. I like to put others in ac- 



A sc eas from NefertarPs 
tomb (above) in toe show at 
Cannes, and Germaine Ford 
De Maria at home. 

turn and then watch. Often their 
reactions are a revelation, also of 
myself. Basically, I think I Eke to 
see othera triumph so that I can be 
left in peace.” 

Among the things that fasci- 
nate De Maria about Egypt are its 
ancient refirions, which she says 
"helps us to better understand our 
own beliefs.” 

Egyptians wf worslrippeni of 
nature, great ecologists, if you 
like," she says. "The scarab, the 
symbolic Egyptian beetle that 
continuously pushes a ball oi 
dung, its food rcservne, is a symbol 
of me e ternal ana. In the tombs 
we see thri the early Coptic Chris- 
tians superimposed then cross on 
the scarab. 

“The Christian ‘God’ is merely 
the mother of toe universe, the 
creator of life. The re sur rec tio n is 
nothing other than the symbol of 
that continuing energy which is 
transformed but neva dies.” 


ZoWn Mehta tore his sleeve three 
times, and finally the conductor t 
flung off hu trilooat before a delirir 

ous crowd in Rome at the kickoff 
of a tour with the Eripperii Youth' ' 
Orchestra that will go to Spain,' 
Britain and India. The tom; which 
will bring Mehta and the ritharut ,, 
Ravi qhimrar together for the firet 
time, was organized to commemo- 
rate the lOQto antuveraaty of the } 
birth of JawrinrU Nefara. Mehtafe ! 
music director of the. New York ' 
Philharmonic. 


Prince Edward, 25, the youngest 
child of Queen EBbAefe D, wffl 
arrive in Moscow for a three-day 
private trip on Saturday. Edward’s 
visit is as patron of the National 
Youth Theatre, which is perform- 
ing TS-EHofs “Murder in too Ca- 
thedraL" A week ago, his mother 
accepted an invitation from the So- > 
viet president, MfidaB & Gorba- 
chev, to visit his country in the first 
official visit by a reigning monarch 
since Edward YlTs visit m 1908, 

□ 

TTse French ringer Serge Grib* 
bourg, 61 , underwent num for 
euxhoris of toe liver this week tmtij. 
recovering well, medical sources 
said in Paris. Half of his liver wu 
removed during a six-hour opera- 
tion. A hospital statcffloit said he 
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